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The Education We Need: The New vs. 
the Old 


WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK 
In Childhood Education 


| modern conception 0f 
learning differs so essentially from William H. Kilpatrick is Professor 
that formerly held that many par- Emeritus of Education at Teachers 
Rents have difficulty in understand- College, Columbia University. This 
ing it. A comparison of the differ- article is adapted from a chapter of 
ences between the two may show Dr. Kilpatrick's new book, The 
why the modern outlook is in- Learning Process, soon to be pub- 
qeasingly displacing the older /ished. Reported from Childhood 
view, Education, XXIII (September, 


In the older conception learning 1946), 5-8. 
was primarily a receiving affair. It ‘*********seeeeeeeeeeee 
started with something chosen by But just let people generally get 
the teacher or parent for the child stirred up over youthful shortcom- 
Bto learn, learn at a given time and ings and these older ideas are sure 
as an assigned task. It was counted to come forward. The popular back- 
that the child’s mind was, as re- ground notion is that the surest and 
gards this thing-to-be-learned, sim- most dependable way of building 
ply vacant, empty of it, a tabula mind and character is to tell the 
B’4sa on which the act of learning young what they are to learn and 
was to write the new. This was make them learn it. And such mak- 
especially the way book learning ing seems even yet to most people 
fi Was understood. to depend, as it did in the past, on 

Matters of conduct, however, drill and punishment. 
wete likely to be different. In this When these older notions were 
it was generally believed that the going strongest, teachers did not 
child’s natural depravity could be think it necessary for the young to 
counted on to make him oppose any understand what they learned; un- 
moral advance. Children were, it derstanding could come later. Thus 
was thought, built that way. before Comenius boys began the 

This older view of learning has study of Latin in a grammar itself 
fora long time been losing ground, written in Latin. This they learned 
Specially below the high school. by heart — not understanding at 
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first a single word. As late as 1845, 
Bullion’s English Grammar said: 
“Memorize first, then understand.” 
Even within the memory of many 
now living, children were taught 
reading by a method which began 
with a complete absence of under- 
standing. This was the old “alpha- 
bet method” in which the child first 
learned the names of the 26 letters, 
learned to call the names of the 
letters as they were pointed to by 
the teacher. And next he learned 
the sounds of certain syllables as he 
called the letters: a-b ab, e-b eb, 
o-b ob, u-b ub, b-a ba, b-e be, b-i bi. 

Following the learning of sounds 
came months of the spelling of 
single words, first “in the book,” 
then “out of the book.” At length 
the child came to a primer of short 
sentences, itself not too meaningful. 
And even after this long and — to 
the child — unmeaningful process, 
he was compelled in order to read 
with facility to unlearn his labo- 
riously acquired habit of spelling 
the word to himself before he pro- 
nounced it. And, astonishing as it 
may seem, we actually hear today 
some old-timers lament the passing 
of this old alphabet method in the 
unproved belief that because of the 
new methods the young do not 
spell as well now as they did in the 
good old days. As we think of 
those old days we can readily un- 
derstand why a hopeful author 
named his primer Reading Without 
Tears. 

When so much of schoolwork 
was thus in its detail a meaningless 
affair to children, we can hardly 


be surprised that the teacher of 
that day had such frequent te. 
course to the rod. Oliver Gold. 
smith (d. 1774) said explicitly: 


Whatever pains a master may take 
to make learning agreeable to his 
pupil, he may depend it will at first 
be extremely unpleasant—and I know 
of no passion capable of conquering 
a child’s natural laziness but fear. 


In 1840 the president of Ogle. 
thorpe College in Georgia resigned 
because the trustees would not al- 
low him to whip college students 
above the sophomore year. About 
the same time Horace Mann te- 
ported that in 1837 some 150 
schools in Massachusetts had been 
closed because the students ran the 
masters off, and that in 1844, a 
typical public school of Boston en- 
rolled 400 pupils and whipped an 
average of 65 each day. 

Teaching has been getting better 
ever since Pestalozzi and Horace 
Mann showed that pupils’ failures 
to understand, on the one hand, 
and the resulting whipping, on the 
other, were alike the outcomes of 
bad ways of teaching. Now we 
know that no child is lazy — dis- 
inclined to activity — unless he is 
weakened through mistreatment or 
has become maladjusted. The school 
can be, and should be, the happiest 
of places. The spirit of democratic 
humanity and a better psychological 
insight have collaborated to bring 
an ever-improving practice. Thorn- 
dike’s statement (1928) represents 
the better current view. 


The silent, motionless, memorizing 
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dementary school which was in vogue 
util about a generation ago re- 
pressed and thwarted and deformed 
mental growth. 

Teaching is of course the effort 
to help learning go on. Thought- 
ful teachers have always so under- 
stood it. The wide differences that 
history has to show come from 
diferent conceptions as to how 
karning takes place and as to how 
best help it go on. Our best pres- 
ent insight is that we learn what 
we live. In general, then, the prob- 
km of how to teach is shifted to 
the problem of how to help others 
live. Our problem thus becomes 
how to help our children live what 
is fit to be learned, and how to live 


that it will be learned intelligently 
and abidingly. The teacher has not 
taught until the child has learned. 

This shift from the old assign- 
ment-drill-memorizing way to the 
new emphasis on living is so great 
a shift that many minds brought 
upon the old simply can’t make it. 
Thus many critics rise up to con- 
dmn the new. They say we are 
oftening and spoiling children. 
They pretend, in apparent ignor- 
ance of the well-established facts 
tothe contrary, that children do not 
lan by the new methods and 
‘tat teachers who attempt it there- 
incease to work, becoming instead 
mete idle onlookers while children 
ort about. 

As soon as we ask seriously how 
0 get children to live the kind of 
lies fit and proper to be built into 
turacter, the task of teaching be- 


this so understandingly and so fully 
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comes far more complex, but far 
more interesting. When we ask as 
to the kind of character at which to 
aim, our deepest philosophy is 
called into play. When we ask what 
steps to take as means, both sci- 
ence and art are involved — science 
to tell us how to act, art to give 
us the skill. For the teacher works 
with the finest and most infinitely 
plastic of all art material — human 
potentiality. What precise steps to 
take with all the infinite variety of 
children, no one can claim to know 
with final certainty, but some things 
seem fairly clear. 

First, we must start where the 
child now is — with his present 
outlook and insight; with his pres- 
ent interests, knowledge, and skill. 
He is already a going concern, each 
child with his own individual ways 
of behaving. He is not only a going 
concern, but he is very insistent on 
going. This fact the older “‘silent 
motionless school’ found to its 
sorrow. These older-type school 
people, as we saw above with Gold- 
smith, spoke of the child’s “natural 
laziness.”” They didn’t know how to 
start where he was. They insisted 
on starting where he was not. Their 
effort was  selfcontradictory; it 
could not work; they could not 
keep the child silent and motion- 
less; he neither lives nor learns 
that way. 

Second, we must understand that 
growth takes place best by getting 
the child’s present equipment to 
work. The child must work at aims 
and purposes he himself feels, at 
which he will work if given 4 
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chance. For this we must know 
how a better structure of inter- 
ests, ideas, and correlative proce- 
dures can grow out of the use of 
the best he now has. We start 
where he now is and then try to 
guide this feasible best so that it 
shall lead to a better stock of in- 
terests and ideas and methods. 

Third, we must — if we believe 
in ethics and democracy — seek to 
upbuild ever more adequate selfdi- 
rection in each child. There are 
dangers here as in all delicate mat- 
ters, but we must help as best we 
can each child to learn to think 
and act increasingly on his own. 
This does not mean that parents 
and teachers are to abdicate. On 
the contrary, we must retain con- 
trol. A two-year-old wishes to 
climb into a chair. He may fall. Our 
question should be, will it damage 
him to fall or only pain him? If 
only pain, let him climb; he will 
learn from both successes and fail- 
ures. But if he wishes to climb in 
and out of this second-story win- 
dow, no; to fall from there would 
damage him. 

So always do we set the limits 
within which the child is permitted 
to live and learn by experience how 


to manage. As fast as he learns 
within these limits, we broaden the 
limits. Ultimately, he must take 
over his own decisions. Meanwhile, 
we may if need be order and for. 
bid as emergency measures; other. 
wise, he may damage himself or 
others. But we must know that he 
is learning badly if on the whole 
he fails to learn ever better to act 
ever better on his own thinking. 
The test of our success will be the 
amount of and quality of living 
that continues when we are not 
present — in the afternoons, at 
weekends, and during vacation, If 
the good living that we help to 
create does not take root to grow 
more and better living, it was, ed- 
ucationally, not good living to be- 
gin with. As teachers we had inso- 
far failed. 

For all who would manage chil. 
dren this is fundamental. 

Our children will learn what they 
live and they build this at once into 
their character. The primary work 
of teacher and parent is then to 
help children live well, to help 


them to live the kind of life fit o} i 


be built into mind and characte. 
Here is the challenge in edua- 
tion today. 


THERE can be no lasting contribution to peace, reason, of 
order from a school in which the discipline is based on 
autocracy; from a school in which the mainspring of effort 
is rivalry; from a school in which the chief purpose is 
personal advancement; from a school where the very at- 
mosphere is heavy with intolerance, fear, and suspicion; 
from a school that ignores and overwhelms the living in- 
dividual personality of each child—Character and Citizen- 


ship. 
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M EN are never so likely to 


. | settle a question rightly, Macaulay 


observed, as when they discuss it 
freely. Yet no subject which has to 
do with the teaching profession and 
which affects so profoundly its 


| functioning is less openly and hon- 


etly discussed than the salary ques- 
tion. The wonderful fortress of 
secrecy erected around it, certainly 
inschool systems where there is no 
salary schedule and frequently in 
ystems where there is, is one of 
the biggest pieces of nonsense we 
have indulged in. 

Adequate salaries are important 
for teachers, first, because they per- 
form an inestimable service, one 


.{ which requires a long and expen- 


sve preparation and on which the 
upkeep in both money and time is 
very great. 

There is, however, another im- 
portant reason which, if the public 
could only realize it, is of extreme 
importance. No teacher who is in- 
secure economically can possibly be 
2 well-balanced, calm individual ; 
ind no person who is not a well- 
balanced, calm individual ought to 
be in a classroom. 

Communities which pride them- 
selves on getting cheap teachers are 
geting them at the price of poor 
ttaching. Citizens who do not know 


what their teachers are being paid 
ought to look into the matter. No 
thild should be subjected to the 
injury of having to stay all day in 


Let’s Bring It Out in the Open 


DorotHy DE ZOUCHE 


In the Clearing House 


Dorothy De Zouche teaches in the 
secondary school of Mt. Vernon 
Seminary, Washington, D. C. Re- 
ported from the Clearing House, 
XXI (October, 1946), 72-75. 


a room with a worried adult. It 
may not only warp his personality 
but will unquestionably interfere 
with his education. For this reason 
it is only good business for citizens 
to investigate the matter of teacher 
salaries and to make certain that 
these salaries are commensurate 
with those of other professional 
groups in the community of whom 
the same standard of living is ex- 
pected. 

There should be a salary schedule 
for every school system, and vigi- 
lantes to see that it is administered. 
This last is true because it is per- 
fectly possible to have a beautifully 
impressive schedule on paper and 
still have all the evils that attend a 
system where there is no schedule. 
There are always ways to evade the 
fair administering of a salary sched- 
ule, just as there are ways to evade 
a law if you are not fundamentally 
a law-abiding citizen. Certainly, 
though, a salary schedule is far 
more desirable than the good old 
individual-bargaining method which 
holds in many school systems. 

There are two methods of indi- 
vidual bargaining for a salary in- 
crease in the teaching profession. 
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If you can pound the table hard 
enough, either literally or figura- 
tively, so that your demands appear 
sufficiently ominous, you'll prob- 
ably get the increase. Or if you're 
too timid, you can be an errand- 
boy. This requires more time but 
is less of a drain on the nervous 
system. It consists of visiting the 
office before you commit yourself 
on a public question to find out 
“how the office feels about it,” and 
of imparting to the office news of 
the public pulse. 

There is nothing good to be said 
of this kind of individualism. It 
fosters jealousy and suspicion 
among teachers, deception on the 
part of administrators, and a horri- 
ble idea of paternalism in the minds 
of the public—at least that portion 
represented by the schoolboard. 

A salary schedule which permits 
any sort of discrimination should 
not be tolerated. The unjustifiable 
discriminations between grade- and 
high-school teachers, between men 
and women teachers, between white 
and Negro teachers, and against 
married teachers are all—let us 
hope—passing with other evils. 

There are three evils which I am 
not sO sufe are passing. For in- 
stance, why does it not occur to 
citizens that they pay the highest 
school salaries to the people who 
get the farthest away from their 
children? The classroom teacher 
gets least. People ought to be paid 
for teaching. Administrators must 
be paid, of course, but put them 
where they belong in the salary 
schedule. 


The second evil is the permanent] ae 0 


substitute racket. The general ide: ulty 


is that a teacher is paid on the basis} “mer 
of a substitute but teaches perm: | Te 
nently. If a teacher teaches ever 
day for a year, and knows in ad. basis 
vance that he is going to teach for 
a year, he is a teacher, not a substi.{ told | 
tute. Administrators have no right 
to take a moral advantage of some} On 
one who needs an income so badljf friend 
that he will agree to a shoddy arf perint 
rangement of this sort. In the busi-} what 
ness world such a practice is called} the va 
racketeering. Selfrespecting citizens} perint 
and teachers ought to look into this} dissert 
abuse and see just how cheap and} not ur 
shoddy it is, and they should refuse} aervon 
to countenance it. about 
The third evil is the so-called) please. 
“merit” plan. Supposedly this} ttators 
means that if the quality of your oly r 
work is exceptionally high or i/more i 
you perform an especially fine edu} ported 
cational service during the year, you} fellow 
are given an increase in salary fos concerr 
the ensuing year. In most systems sed. 
what it actually means is that iff This 
your boss likes you, you get an in} might 
crease; and if he doesn’t, you dont if we 
The year you put on the operetta of wl 
sponsor the senior banquet or edi tawls 
the yearbook, you’re a remarkablq Will get 
teacher. The office loves you evetfttink v 


though you've neglected yous Furth 
classes and damaged your health 
and permanently wrecked your dis} 
position. The office loves you an 
you get the “merit raise.” (Unless I 
of course, the operetta was a flop. I 


But the year when you have dot 
perhaps the best teaching in yo 
life, quietly in your classroom, y® 
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BRING IT 


ae not numbered among those fac- 
uty members who receive the 
“merit raise.” 

Teachers ought to look into the 
matter of exactly how and on what 
basis salaries are paid. But we are 
naive souls. We believe whatever is 
told us instead of examining the 
books. 

On two occasions—during a 
friendly moment—I have asked su- 
perintendents to explain to me on 
what basis teachers are placed in 
the various salary brackets. One su- 
petintendent went off into a wordy 
dissertation which he himself did 
not understand. The other laughed 
nervously and mumbled something 
about not pushing him too far, 
please. The fact that both adminis- 
trators evaded making an answer is 
only relatively important. What is 
more important is that when I re- 
ported the question to some of my 
fellow teachers, there was great 
concern that the question had been 
asked, 

This is downright silly. We 
might learn some surprising facts 
if we asked questions. Teachers 
cawl too much. Anyone who 
tawls on his stomach long enough 
will get to look like a worm and to 
think worm thoughts. 

Furthermore, teachers must stop 
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being concerned only with the edu- 
cational and salary problems in the 
community in which they teach. All 
educational problems (and all other 
problems) belong to all of us. We 
must learn now that only so far as 
the entire group progresses do we 
progress as individual teachers. If 
any teacher in New York City or 
Prairie Center is treated with injus- 
tice or indignity, I am the loser; 
and by whatever good comes to a 
teacher whose path I shall never 
cross Or whose name I shall never 
hear, I shall have gained a step on 
the way. 

Several years ago I watched with 
a sort of awe the fine and satisfying 
achievement in effecting a salary 
schedule by the faculty to which I 
then belonged. When I say that by 
putting aside pet theories and indi- 
vidual axes to be ground, anything 
can be accomplished, I am_ not 
theorizing nor indulging in wishful 
thinking. I have seen an example of 
it. Anything can be accomplished if 
enough human beings will lay aside 
their prejudices and act together for 
the good of the group. If, as we are 
saying today, that procedure can 
save a world from going to pieces 
—and certainly nothing else will— 
why will it not also save a profes- 
sion? 


To Get Acquainted 


Durinc the week before school opens each year, the 
Fresno, California, schools conduct a workshop for new 


teachers. 


The new recruits are introduced to the adminis- 


trative setup, the work of the various departments, and 
specific techniques and materials. 
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Labor Looks at Education 


MARK STARR 

In the Inglis Lecture 7 

for | 

done well by the schools since the Mark Starr is Educational Director, appr 
days when public education was in International Ladies’ Garment} ont 
its promotional stages, the record Workers’ Union. Reported from| for 
of the service of the schools to Labor Looks at Education, thef sente 
labor does not show so bright a Inglis Lecture, 1946. Cambridge:\ weci 
picture. There are big improve- Harvard University Press, 30~48.) vatti 
ments in current trends, but much cheri: 
remains to be done. The labor and a positive job to do. It should} then 
unions have been, in part, at fault, inform the individual about the} give 


because they have not endeavored 
to provide the schools and textbook 
writers with the wealth of attrac- 
tive material lavishly supplied by 
the National Association of Manu- 
facturers and similar groups. Propa- 
ganda such as that of the NAM 
and general misinformation some- 
times make the high-school teacher 
an example of the blind leading 
the blind. 

Any discussion of education must 
involve a recognition of its aim. 
Perhaps the most noncontroversial 
definition would be that education 
should prepare us for life which, 
while including a livelihood, is 
really something greater. The hap- 
piness of a nation does not depend 
exclusively on the extent of its 
world trade or its production sta- 
tistics. Surely we should agree with 
John Ruskin that “there is no 
wealth but life—life with all its 
opportunities for joy, admiration, 
and knowledge. That nation is rich- 
est which has the greatest number 
of healthy, happy human beings.” 
Education thus has a negative 


dangerous poisons of racial hate} sense 
and nationalistic prejudice just as} plex 
it warns youngsters about drinking’ forces 
from bottles labeled “Poison.” As) that | 
modern society becomes more com WI 
plex, there is great danger that un- force 
informed, uneducated individuals) exper 
will throw dangerous boomerangs.| the j 
The work of the high-school ant} gestio 
college teacher of social studies is} abiliti 
indispensable in showing us hov} teache 
social life began and changed} If you 
through the years. This in itself} may | 
would equip the student with the} tuous 
dialectic view of society, as real as\ on ed 
it is necessary in order to make im- riage 
perative social changes by consent.) by the 

But teachers cannot substitute} tion, 
knowledge about the past for actioo} ended 
in the present. Teachers must giv¢ since | 
each individual pupil informatio} and 
so that he can do something aboutyideas 
the social problems of today. W4 Hun 
have not adjusted our ways 0M that re 
thinking and our ways of life tq which 
face changes with safety and satis) cratic ; 
faction. We cling to national dmocr 
ereignty when international coop) Wwe tak 
eration to safeguard civilizatio#we are 
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from suicide by the atomic bomb 
becomes indispensable. 

We should not be too critical, 
for teachers of social studies have 
been handicapped. Any realistic 
approach to society always stirs up 
nent} controversy and the teachers’ search 
from} for truth is often vigorously re- 
, thet sented by people who do not ap- 
ridge:\ mreciate adverse publicity for the 
0-48. patticular vested interest which they 
sae} cherish. How can the school create 
hould} the necessary social competency and 
t the} give to the citizen of the future a 
hate) sense of responsibility in our com- 
ust as} plex modern age? How can the 
inking! forces of organized labor assist in 
.” As} that process ? 
> com What I have to say must per- 
at un force be general and you, as the 
riduals} experts and technicians, will have 
rangs the job of translating these sug- 
| and} gestions to suit the relative ages, 
dies is} abilities, skills, and situations which 
s how} teachers face in their daily work. 
anged} If you will pardon a personal note, 
itself may I say it is somewhat presump- 
th the} tuous for me to give this lecture 
real as\ on education, because my own matr- 
ke im tiage to learning was not blessed 
ynsent,) by the priests of orthodox educa- 
stitute} tion, My public-school education 
action} ended at 13 years of age and I have 
st give} since learned mostly by selfstudy 
mation} and trying to teach and explain 
aboutzideas to other workers. 

y. W4 Human beings are not born with 
ays Oli that respect for the rights of others 
life (which is the kernel of the demo- 
d satis} cratic ideal. All of us have taken 
al democratic rights for granted, as 
| coopjWe take health and fresh air until 
lizatiowy We are menaced by their loss. Real 
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patriots will acknowledge with 
shame the existence of Jim Crow 
and other racial discriminations. 
They will not endeavor to cover up 
that one-third of a nation which 
does not have a chance for a decent 
education. The democratic ideal 
does not repose on velvet in a glass 
case. It has to be translated into the 
problems of group living. 

All this will compel the intelli- 
gent teacher to study the ways of 
democracy as they influence not 
only the individual but trade 
unions, cooperatives, chambers of 
commerce, manufacturers’ associa- 
tions, and other functioning 
groups. At various levels, the text- 
books of history are doing a much 
better job than hitherto in recog- 
nizing the existence of the labor 
unions. Among recent textbooks, 
for example, are The American 
Way of Life, by Faulkner, Kepner, 
and Pratt; America’s Economic 
Growth, by F. A. Shannon; Amer- 
tcan Democracy—Today and To- 
morrow, by O. and R. Goslin; 
Labor in America, by Mark Starr 
and Harold Faulkner. The National 
Education Association investigation 
and report, Learning the Ways of 
Democracy, is also helpful. Of the 
seven and a half million enrolled 
in our high schools only about 5 
percent receive any systematic in- 
struction in economics, according 
to Commissioner Studebaker in 
1941. The N.E.A. investigators re- 
ported that economic instruction 
tends often to deal only with re- 
mote institutions and affairs. 

Wartime living strengthened the 
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recognition for more emphasis on 
economics. Labor urges better 
teaching about how men and wom- 
en have solved their bread-and- 
butter problems in the past and 
an examination of how social life 
can be improved. Labor's role as a 
social welfare agency is relatively 
unknown, but Industry and Society 
(McGraw-Hill) gives some details 
of its record. 

Because labor failed to secure 
from the public-school system the 
information and help desired, it 
has in some instances set up its 
own educational activities. Those 
active in the field of workers’ ed- 
ucation will testify that part of 
their job is to find an antidote for 
what has passed as education in 
many of our school systems. As 
children, we are given a cockeyed 
view of history. The warrior who 
burned the wheat fields is given 
greater prominence than the reaper 
who labored therein and the baker 
who baked the bread. The captain 
who destroys a city is hymned, but 
the stonemason who built the city 
is one of the forgotten men. Few 
stories of the atomic bomb produc- 
tion note the cooperation of the 
unions which recruited the work- 
ers to face hazards to life and 
limb. 

Scant mention, if any, is given 
in the history books to trade unions 
and to men like Terence V. Pow- 
derly, Samuel Gompers, and Eugene 
V. Debs. It is easier to shout ‘‘Re- 
member the Alamo” and “Remem- 
ber Pearl Harbor” than it is to 
build the United Nations Organi- 


zation. Only recently have attempt wh 
been made to rescue Tom Pain§ His: 
from the vile libels by which par} eu 
tisan sects befouled his record off thou 
service to the American Revolution } 0 
Very few history books quote the} % t 
speeches of Abraham Lincoln of % t 
the right to strike, on the superior aig 
claims of man above the dollar, of "5 
Lincoln’s dark foreboding of th wou! 
coming of the trusts and the domi. 
nation of big business. Peter Zeng. 
er’s fight for a free press also te 
ceives little attention. We have ton 
forgotten Horace Mann’s hope} 
when he was fighting with labors} ' 
aid for free education, that thereby 
free men would be created. Prof Th 
fessional patrioteering groups have 
tried to falsify history in order to 
fortify reaction; they have in 
dulged in foolish idolatry of : 
drum-and-trumpet history. Each m 
tion in this matter rushes to pul 
the mote out of its neighbor's ¢& 
and ignores the beam in its own 
The teachers in the Ameria 2 
Federation of Teachers have dont 
their best to remedy past mis 
takes. We have to fill up the dat 
gerous gaps in our learning befor 
we proceed to tell the truth abou! 
things as they are, as they ha 
been, and as they should be. 
Permit me to make some specifi educat 
suggestions on what schools 
textbooks should say about tradi sjstem 
unionism. 
1. They should give an explany 
tion of the “closed shop” and thy °Pératt 
“union shop” to show they ares to 
more tyrannical or unfair than 0 and te 
system of public taxation une tions 
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which the individual cannot escape 
his contribution to the public rev- 
enues from which he benefits, al- 
though in some instances he may 
not agree with the particular form 
of the expenditure. As a member 
of the minority, of course, he has 
aright to influence the government 
tospend the money in a way which 
would meet with his approval. 
labor itself does not think that 
the “closed shop’”’ is a blanket meth- 
od suitable for immediate applica- 
tion to all industries. However, it 
does insist on the right of unionists 
to refuse to work with nonunionists 
in certain situations. 

The student should be given a 
sense of his responsibility in mak- 
ing internal democracy operate in 
any union he may join to prevent 
the possible degeneration of his 
ected officers into small-scale dic- 
tators. This would be better than 
any punitive regulations enforced 
by the courts. 

2. The school and_ textbook 
should describe the actual func- 
tions of trade unions in improving 
wages, hours, working conditions, 
and additionally, the provision of 
sik and death benefits, unemploy- 
ment compensation, old-age pen- 
sions, counseling, recreation, and 
education. They should give proper 
tecognition to the apprenticeship 
ystem set up by the unions, their 


[enforcement of standards of qual- 


ity in workmanship, and their co- 
operation with enlightened employ- 
tts to help stabilize the industry 
and to settle all disputed ques- 
tions by effective mediation proce- 
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dures. Comparison should be made 
to the work of professional groups 
such as lawyers and doctors in set- 
ting standards. 

Teachers should be able to see 
behind the headlines of newspapers 
which report strikes on page one 
and their settlement on page 20, 
if at all. They should be able to 
understand the “lusty immaturity” 
of unions originating in the New 
Deal decade, which had to fight 
bitterly to keep alive in previous 
years. 

All sections of the labor move- 
ment regret the jurisdictional dis- 
putes which, like other family quar- 
rels, are often fought most bitterly. 
The labor problems class, however, 
should try to get statements from 
the groups involved. Education 
should provide the social intelli- 
gence and the larger, longtime view 
which should rule out such sec- 
tional disputes. 

3. Textbooks should also make 
clear the record about the service 
given by labor in promoting and 
maintaining public education right 
from the time of its inception. 
They should also let the facts of 
experience speak concerning the re- 
sults of technological unemploy- 
ment on the workers’ standard of 
life and the effects of the centraliza- 
tion of power in the hands of the 
banks and big corporations, with 
the resulting dangers of monopoly 
prices as well as unemployment. 

4, The textbooks and the school 
should also examine carefully the 
role played by the middleman and 
the speculator. The fallacy of the 
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vicious circle in which wage in- 
creases are alleged to be the cause 
of price increases should also be 
carefully examined. 

5. The whole position of labor 
in society and the importance of 
its role should be treated with em- 
phasis to help overcome the previ- 
ous overemphasis on bookish sub- 
jects and academic requirements. 

6. The workers, as the largest 
group in society, constitute the 
greatest block of consumers. Hence, 
work in consumer education and 
consumer cooperatives would be 
helpful to the trade unions. The 
school should explain the need for 
and the nature of government 
checks on the qualities claimed for 
given commodities and should ex- 
plain the work of the Better Busi- 
ness Bureau. Such teaching for con- 
sumers will be attacked by vested 
interests which exploit the gullibil- 
ity and artificial fears of the ig- 
norant. The good civics teacher, 
likewise, will arouse antagonism 
when he diminishes the supply of 
uninformed voters who blindly fol- 
low the party leader and the pre- 
cinct captain, or when he lessens 
in any way the patience of the 
poor in the face of potential plenty. 
It is often the fear of such teaching 
which motivates, under appropriate 
camouflage, attempts to reduce 
school budgets. 

7. In any examination of wages, 
annual and life incomes should be 
stated, not merely hourly rates re- 
ceived by individual workers. This 
should be supplemented by a 
description of the actual conditions 
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under which the high-sounding 
wage is secured. Absence of social 
security as a cause of union restric. 
tive rules and “feather-bedding” 
should be examined. Plans for , 
dismissal wage, training in new 
skills, adequate unemployment 
compensation, and guarantees for 
full employment are the antidotes 
Opposition to new methods such 
as the paint-spraying machines, etc, 
is sometimes motivated by a praise 
worthy objection to endangering the 
life of workers. It is not compar. 
able to the action of the company 
which buys a patent to suppress it 
The majority of the unions, out: 
standingly the Brotherhood of Elec. 
trical Workers, cooperate with the 
employers to apply new processes 

Teachers should currently help 
their students to see the real fac 
tors behind the industrial unrest 
and strikes of 1946, namely, the 
strain of over-work and the accumu- 
lated grievances unexpressed, for 
patriotic reasons, in wartime; the 
disappointment because Congres 
failed to act in fixing a higher miti- 
mum wage and in securing full 
employment; and the indignation 
against the greatly increased cot 
of living and huge wartime profits 
The wartime record of the unions 
in practically eliminating strikes 
should be recalled, particulary 
when so much attention is give 
to attempts on the part of th 


workers to make good for the time 
when their wages were frozen, and 
their desire to use their industria 
bargaining position to help create 
the purchasing power  withot 
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which industry will be unable to 
expand, 

8. There should be classes in 
bor problems in all normal schools 
and teacher-training courses and in 
the education departments of all 
universities. The possibility of ap- 
plying democratic rights and prin- 
ples to the workshop should be 
aplored. If representatives of in- 
dustry are invited to address school 
assemblies, then labor people also 
should be brought in. Composition 
of local boards of education should 
be improved by securing represen- 
tution from all sections of the com- 
munity. 

There are three ways by which 
industry can be carried on, namely, 
paternalism, dictatorship, or in- 
dustrial democracy. The last in- 
wlves a recognition that collective 
bargaining is here to stay; that 
unions give to groups of otherwise 
weak workers an equality in bar- 
gaining strength which is necessary 


to train their own administrators. 


However much American citizens 
differ from each other, they all 
agree that jobs are preferable to 
breadlines and that unemployment 
means a tremendous loss to the 
community. Displaced workers, dis- 
contented veterans, and unwanted 
graduates of high schools and col- 
leges, finding the community has 
made no provision for them, may 
create out of their frustration a 
dangerous parallel to the Fascist 
forces which were defeated at such 
great cost. Our community should 
endeavor to provide 50 to 60 mil- 
lion people with jobs at adequate 
pay. The war demonstrated that in 
industry labor-management cooper- 
ation can accomplish production 
miracles. If we can continue this 
cooperation, there should be no 
real obstacles in meeting the needs 
of our people and providing ade- 
quate employment. However, we 
shall have to retool our minds as 


in industry. Institutions of higher well as our workshops, and social- 
larning are coming to recognize studies teachers and educators gen- 
that they should help the unions erally will help. 
Smproved AMONG the requirements recently added to 
I teacher-training program for the schools of 
ee rene Saskatchewan is study in rural sociology. 


This is so that teachers will be acquainted with the many aspects of country 
life and will be better able to exercise leadership in the rural community. 
Increased stress will also be placed on human growth and development, 
induding fundamentals of child and educational psychology, mental 
and} hygiene, and guidance; library techniques, so that students can organize 
and manage school libraries; and on home economics. As regards prac- 
tice teaching, students must spend five: weeks in selected rural one-room 
shools as well as doing supervised teaching in city graded schools. 
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= idea of projecting a stu- 
dent theme upon the wall for all 
the class to see and discuss at the 
same time had appealed to me ever 
since my first class in sophomore 
composition deluged me with daily 
themes. 

I had never before used an 
opaque projector — had never be- 
fore seen one, in fact — so I had 
to start right at the beginning. 
Acting on the assumption that one 
picture would be worth at least a 
thousand words, I set to work. My 
classes were in the ninth, tenth, 
and twelfth grades and my first 
effort was with themes. But to my 
dismay, I discovered that the pro- 
jector would not show compositions 
written on ordinary theme paper. 
The largest projection space was 
only four and a half by three in- 
ches. [Some pre-war projectors had 
a removable plate surrounding the 
field to be projected, so the field 
could be enlarged to six by six 
inches. Only slightly larger margins 
than usual were necessary to make 
themes usable in these projectors. 
—EpiTor.} But I would not give 
up. All themes would be written on 
small paper for the duration of the 
experiment. At first the students 
found the small sheets of scratch- 
pad paper (which I furnished) in- 
adequate for their generously pro- 
portioned scrawls, but as the work 


Using the Opaque Projector in 
Teaching Composition 
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Theodore Roosevelt High School, 
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progressed their handwriting 
showed a marked improvement. 

I discovered that ink or very soft 
lead was the best kind of writing 
material. Typewriting and _ book 
print, as well as ordinary pencil 
marks, were too small to be seen 
by the people at the back of the 
room. Always the projector grew 
too hot to touch comfortably. It was 
too heavy for me to carry about, but 
had to be transported by a janitor, 
whose arrival was never timely. 
And then, as if transportation of 
the projector were not inconveni- 
ence enough, it was necessary for 
me to change classrooms with one 
of the science teachers, since there 
was no means of darkening the 
English classrooms. Often the sc: 
ence teachers could not move theit 
classes on the particular day on 
which I might wish to borrow 4 
room. 

This last obstacle was probably 
the most serious, for I learned that 
the books are correct when the 
say that materials for projection 
should be used at the right time for 
best results and “‘the presentation 
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should take place as a natural part 
of the class procedure, with no 
dumsiness or unnecessary delays.” 
But I persisted, and soon found 
that the advantages far outweighed 
the disadvantages in the use of the 
projector. 

I learned that although the 
projector's arrival in my classroom 
might be delayed 10 or 15 minutes, 
even so, this was much better than 
my own delay of several days in 
returning themes. Formerly, by the 
time I was able to return the theme 
to the student, it was cold; his in- 
terest had waned — perhaps even 
died; and only a very small per- 
centage of learning could be ex- 
pected. On the other hand, the pro- 
jector made it possible for me to 
discuss themes the day after they 
were written, without having to 
ted-pencil them first, for the whole 
class participated in theme correc- 
tion. The learning process was 
transferred from an individual ac- 
tivity carried on between teacher 
and student to a group activity, 
with a common experience, a pool- 
ing of ideas, and an opportunity 
for the entire class to benefit from 
the discussion of an error on one 
paper that was common to all. This 
was, indeed, a time-saver and the 
projector's main use, as I saw it, 
in the teaching of writing. 

Themes improved in quality and 
interest. Common errors in punc- 
tuation and spelling, caused by 
carelessness, soon disappeared, for 
who could afford to be careless 
when his paper might be projected 
for all to see? Although T never 
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allowed the author’s name to be 
seen, his pride was touched. 

The student’s consciousness of 
their reading public was, I think, 
one of the chief advantages of 
theme projection, since most peo- 
ple write that their work may be 
read. Projection made this possible 
on a large scale, and I found it 
much more satisfactory to have 
everyone do his own reading than 
for me to read themes to the class. 
Then, too, this method encouraged 
reading aloud. 

Results were better when I pro- 
jected three or four themes for a 
short time each, with discussion and 
rapid exchange of ideas, than 
when I showed one of them for a 
long time or attempted to show 
everyone’s composition during the 
same lesson. 

I learned that this visual presen- 
tation could become boring if it 
was allowed to deteriorate into 
mere presentation without lively 
discussion and that a lesson re- 
quires very careful preparation by 
the teacher. In other words, I 
found that the projector did not 
save time for me, but it did assist 
greatly in improving the quality of 
my students’ work. 

The projector was exceptionally 
successful for the lessons on note- 
taking. I selected a short, easily 
outlined bit of expository material 
and made two outlines of it — to 
illustrate the formal outline and 
running notes — and a précis. 
While these were projected on the 
screen, I read the prose material. 
The students were able to follow 
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the outline and see how it was 
made. This exercise was also a 
very good one in organization and 
arrangement. Next, the students 
made similar notes of several ex- 
ercises. Several of the outlines were 
projected on the screen to point 
out common errors and to indicate 
examples of good workmanship. 
Outlining and note-taking led 
into one of the most valuable 
studies I made with the projector 
— a series of lessons on the use 
of the library. It has been my ex- 
perience that most students do not 
know how to use the library for 
reference. And this, despite the fact 
that in our school we have planned 
that every class in freshman Eng- 
lish shall take at least one con- 
ducted tour of the library, at which 
time the librarian will contribute 
her undivided attention and explain 
in detail how to use the card file, 
reference books, and nonfiction ma- 
terials. But only those children 
nearest her are able to see clearly 
when she holds up a 3 x 5 file 
card, so the majority of the class 
has to take her word concerning 
what is on it, and since they have 
not seen it, they can hardly be ex- 
pected to recognize it when they 
do come on it later by themselves. 
The opaque projector, however, 
brought these library cards under 
the close scrutiny of everyone. I 
was able to demonstrate each kind 
of file card, not once, but many 
times. I had pictures of library file 
cases, cross-references, and the most 
commonly used reference books. 
Although it is possible to use 


books in the projector, our li- 
brarian gave me a volume on li- 
brary usage to cut up and use for 
the projector and the bulletin 
board. On the shelves the book was 
a total loss, since in the years she 
had been librarian no one had ever 
taken it out, but in the projector 
it soon made up for lost time, for 
it was the ideal preparation and fol- 
low-up for her library talks. 
With the loose leaves that the 
dictionary companies send out, I 
made projector lessons and lesson- 
sheets on the use of the diction- 
ary. Then I sent my classes to the 
library to do research. The themes 
they produced were creditable sum- 
maries of their findings. 
Letter-writing, with the intrica- 
cies of heading, salutation, body, 
complimentary closing; the address- 
ing of envelopes; and the various 
kinds of invitations, has always 
been drudgery to teach, since each 
student’s letter must be inspected 
so carefully. But, since in the be- 
ginning the majority of students 
made the same errors, it was neces- 
sary to project only three or four 
letters in order to help everyone. 
This unit was easier to teach by this 
method than I had ever found it 
and it was more thoroughly learned. 
On the whole, I learned much 
from the projector experiment, and 
a gratifying majority of the stu- 
dents did, too, if the appraisals they 
wrote can be accepted. I still use 
all the methods I ever used before 
and found acceptable, but I do 
highly recommend the projector to 
supplement present methods. 
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United States Education Mission to 


Germany 
WILLIAM BENTON 


ber the war few Amer- 
icans doubted the outcome of the 


military struggle. But many had 
grave misgivings about the strug- 
gle that would follow: the effort 
to break up the caste system which 
pervades the German school system 
and to educate the German people 
away from authoritarianism and 
aggression toward democracy and 
peace. That task remains the hard- 
est and the longest of all our re- 
sponsibilities in Germany, and for 
the long run the most decisive. 

There are many who still believe 
it will not be possible, with the 
means at our disposal, to identify 
and eliminate those flaws in Ger- 
man society out of which aggression 
has sprung. Yet the challenge and 
the opportunity to assist in the de- 
velopment of a sound German cul- 
ture are so great that no promising 
step should be left untaken. If 
democratic convictions and attitudes 
do not take root and grow in Ger- 
many, the peace of Europe remains 
in jeopardy. The scale of our effort 
must be measured against the cost 
of attempting to control by other 
measures the dangers created by an 
unregenerate Reich. 

Democracy, by its nature, cannot 
be imposed. The methods employed 
by Goebbels, even if we were will- 
ing to use them, would defeat our 
purpose. Nevertheless, so long as 
the United States has the ultimate 
authority it has the ultimate respon- 
sibility to see that the German peo- 


William Benton is Assistant Secre- 
tary of State for Public Affairs. Re- 
ported from a letter of transmittal 
of the Report of the Education Mis- 
sion to Germany to Secretary of 
State James F. Byrnes. The Mis- 
sion, composed of ten educators 
under the chairmanship of Dr. 
George F. Zook, left the United 
States August 23 and spent a 
month in Germany studying the 
educational program of the U. S. 
Military Government and writing 
a report. The study was undertaken 
at the request of the Department of 
State and the War Department. 


ple work out their own educational 
salvation. Our principal method in 
guiding German education is to ad- 
vise, to encourage, to set examples; 
to arrange priorities and to provide 
such material help as we can; and 
if necessary to veto proposed poli- 
cies or personnel that appear to us 
regressive or dangerous. 

The Mission believes to be sound 
the policy under which the occupa- 
tion authorities are progressively 
turning over to Germans the ad- 
ministration of the educational sys- 
tem. The Mission approves in gen- 
eral of those educational policies 
now followed by the U. S. occupa- 
tional authorities in their applica- 
tion. It sees elements of hope, as 


. well as acute problems, in the total 


educational situation in our zone. 
Acknowledging the great value 
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of the Mission’s analyses and rec- 
ommendations, I believe the para- 
mount service it has performed is 
to dramatize for the American peo- 
ple the nature and depth of the 
problem. I hope that there will be 
widespread public and professional 
discussion of their report, leading 
to further constructive proposals 
and to public support of action on 
them. If the War Department and 
the Department of State had pre- 
vailed on some other ten educators 
to make this same trip and prepare 
a report, it is probable, indeed cer- 
tain, that many sections of the re- 
port would be very different. There 
is no common body of educational 
thought within this country which 
can be adequately interpreted by 
any ten individuals, applied to the 
present situation in Germany. Dr. 
Zook and his associates would of 
course be the first to agree. 

Physical condition of the Ger- 
man school system.—tIn addition to 
the school buildings completely de- 
stroyed in war and those which 
cannot be repaired because of lack 
of materials, more than 300 in the 
U. S. Zone have been requisitioned 
for other purposes. Overcrowding 
is further aggravated by the chil- 
dren among 2,000,000 refugees and 
“expellees” (chiefly from Hungary 
and Czechoslovakia) who have been 
accepted in the U. S. Zone. The 
shortage of coal and lack of glass 
for shattered windows mean that 
many schools may have to close in 
cold weather. 

There is an almost complete 
dearth of tools of teaching at every 


level. Lack of paper is the most 
critical. At Frankfurt alone 500,000 
books were lost in air raids or dur- 
ing evacuation. Many Nazi text- 
books had to be eliminated and 
substitutes cannot be printed in 


anything approaching sufficient 
quantities because of the paper 
shortage. 


More than half of all teachers 
were dismissed in the initial de- 
nazification screening. The average 
ratio of pupils to teachers in Ba- 
varia is now 83 to one. The average 
number of class hours per week for 
each child is only 15 to 20, and in 
many cases only two hours a day. 
Despite these difficulties, nearly 
every child of school age, with the 
exception of expellees not yet ab- 
sorbed, is now in school and the 
Mission believes that the system is 
operating with a “fair degree of 
effectiveness.” 

Many Americans will have reser- 
vations about the Mission’s recom- 
mendations for stepping up the 
teaching force to nearer its normal 
strength: “that the respective 
Lander (provinces) ministries 
should be allowed to screen teach- 
ers whose dismissal was never man- 
datory and to reemploy at once on 
a probationary status those found 
to be at once least politically unfit 
and most efficient pedagogically.” 
A better method may be the one 
recently applied to the clergy: to 
give priority to teachers in hearings 
before the established denazifica- 
tion tribunals. In view of the ex- 
tent to which Goebbels had taken 
over and restaffed the schools, 4 
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still better method would be to 
adopt the Mission’s proposals for 
intensifying the training of new 
teachers. It was the intent of the 
Mission that probationary status 
should continue for a period, even 
after the tribunals had cleared can- 
didates for teaching positions. 

The caste system—The most 
striking and important proposal is 
the Mission’s recommendation for 
the reorganization of Germany’s 
primary and secondary schools 
along democratic lines. It will be a 
surprise to Americans to learn the 
extent to which caste distinctions 
have prevailed in the German edu- 
cational system. 

At the end of the fourth grade, 
or about age ten, the small group 
destined for the universities and 
ptofessions is set apart in secondary 
schools which then prepare them 
for advanced work. The financial 
or social position of the parents is, 
to an overwhelming extent, the 
basis of selection. The overwhelm- 
ing majority of pupils, a large pro- 
portion of whom deserve educa- 
tion because of their ability, finish 
elementary school and then go on 
to vocational education—actually 
what we call “continuation school” 
—about five hours of school work 
per week during apprenticeship. 
My own background makes me re- 
luctant to apply the word ‘‘educa- 
tion” to such technical training. 

“This system,” the Mission says, 
“has cultivated attitudes of superi- 
ority in one small group and of in- 
feriority in the majority of the 
members of German society, mak- 


ing possible the submission and 
lack of selfdetermination on which 
authoritarian leadership has 
thrived.” 

Such caste distinctions constitute 
a violation of the fundamental 
democratic doctrine of equal op- 
portunity. In justice I must note 
that the goal of equal educational 
opportunity, on a merit basis, is one 
which we are still striving to 
achieve in the United States. 

The Mission recommends for 
Germany a unified and compre- 
hensive (although not overcentral- 
ized) educational system open to 
all up to the university level; with 
secondary schools, tuition free, fol- 
lowing consecutively after the pri- 
mary schools, and embracing voca- 
tional education; and with a greatly 
enlarged system of scholarships at 
the university level. I do not be- 
lieve, however, that democratic edu- 
cation requires the integration of 
vocational education with general 
secondary education under the same 
roof, as the Mission recommends. 
Equal educational responsibility for 
all requires that the opportunity for 
liberal education be both maximal 
and universal; vocational courses 
should not overshadow or water 
down the liberal courses. 

It is encouraging to note that 
responsible German educational ad- 
ministrators in the various Lander 
of the U. S. Zone have recognized 
the problem of overcoming caste 
distinctions, although no substan- 
tial progress toward its solution has 


‘yet been achieved. 


Student exchanges and other rec- 
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ommendations.—Other recommen- 
dations to which I would like to 
call your special attention include: 

1. That German students and 
teachers be permitted and aided to 
come to this country to study and 
to observe our practices. It is my 
belief that, if this idea is valid, it 
should be carried out on a scale 
commensurate with the potential 
reward. If the United States gov- 
ernment decided to bring to this 
country, let us say, two, three, or 
four thousand carefully selected 
German students annually—and 
that such an expenditure would 
prove more productive than com- 
parable sums spent on the military 
establishment or on the economic 
rehabilitation of Germany—then 
we would be approaching a major 
disease with the surgeon’s knife in- 
stead of a scalpel. There is much 
to be said also for stimulating a 
flow to Germany of lecturers and 
consultants from the United States 
and other democratic countries. 

2. Further encouragement of ac- 
tivities by young people, including 
voluntary associations largely self- 
directed. 

3. Further encouragement of 
adult education programs, and es- 
‘pecially those which stimulate dis- 
cussion of social and economic 
problems and of international af- 
fairs. 

4, “Doubling” the present staff 
of the Education and Religious Af- 
fairs Branch of Military Govern- 
ment (the Branch now has an au- 
thorized strength of 71 people of 
officer level, with 55 actually at 


work) and reorganization to permit 
the Branch to report directly to the 
Deputy Military Governor. If this 
does not suffice, we should be pre- 
pared to go further. 

Implicit in many of the Mission's 
recommendations are two further 
points I should like to emphasize: 

1. The necessity for creating a 
better bridge between our scholars 
and the scholars of Germany, most 
of whom have been out of contact 
with American thought for more 
than a decade. 

2. The necessity for being alert 
against a resurgence of German 
nationalism in the universities, A 
substantial portion of the student 
bodies of German universities are 
now officer-veterans who have 
spent years in uniform and who 
still have to learn the ways of 
peaceful civilian life. 

One risk in any problem of this 
kind, and the members of the Mis- 
sion are of course conscious of 
this, is that some of the question- 
able features of American educa- 
tion might be commended to Ger- 
man education through undiscrim- 
inating attachment to U. S. prac- 
tices either on the part of American 
officials or the Germans them- 
selves. Certainly it is undesirable 
to import into Germany many of 
the details of the American system, 
with all its defects as well as its 
virtues; nor is this necessary. For 
example, in the recommendation to 
establish a pedagogical faculty at 
the German universities, compara- 
ble in importance to the faculties 
of law, medicine, and theology, 
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there is the danger that the train- 
ing of teachers for secondary 
schools will be relegated to special 
faculties of no great competence in- 
stead of being made, as it should 
be, a major responsibility of all 
faculties in all the major universi- 
ties. 

A portion of the report is de- 
voted to education in its broader 
sense—including the effect of the 
mass mediums of education and the 
effect of the home, the church, and 
the means of earning a livelihood. 
Further, political activity is in it- 
self an educational process. The 
social and economic environment 
also profoundly affect the possi- 
bility of bringing the German peo- 
ple to democratic convictions. 

Food available to German school 
children in the U. S. Zone averages 
1263 calories daily, far less than 
the figure regarded as normal. 
Again, of the total population of 
our Zone above the age of 18, only 
38 percent are men—most of them 
older men. Production is only a 


fraction of prewar capacity. The 
implications for education of under- 
nourishment, broken homes, and of 
shortages of simple necessities are 
obvious. The correction of such 
problems requires political deci- 
sions involving powers other than 
the United States. 

A policy statement for German 
reeducation, prepared by a dis- 
tinguished group of educators more 
than a year ago, pointed out, ‘The 
reeducation of the German people 
can be effective only as it is an 
integral part of a comprehensive 
program for their rehabilitation. 
The cultural and moral reeducation 
of the nation must, therefore, be 
related to policies calculated to re- 
store the stability of peaceful Ger- 
man economy and to hold out hope 
for the ultimate recovery of na- 
tional unity and selfrespect.” 

“Nowhere in the world,” the 
Mission says, “has it been possible 
to erect the structure of a successful 
democratic selfgovernment upon 
starvation or economic disorder.” 


Can There Be Peace? 


THE average American school superintendent is less optimistic 
now than he was a year ago about the prospects for world peace, 
according to an opinion poll recently conducted by the Nation's 


Schools. 


School administrators believe that in from ten years to a gen- 
eration the schools can create a world point of view if they will 
set themselves immediately to the task. According to them, future 
world peace is dependent on universal education for a world point 
of view and the success of the United Nations. Freedom of press 
and speech throughout the world are also important factors. 

A universal history book and other texts presenting an impar- 
tial account of the contributions of every nation, presumably pre- 
pared by UNESCO, would be welcomed by the schoolmen. 
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Current Events in the Ninth Grade 
HAZEL L. TORRENS 


In Social Education 


a XPERIENCE with forums has 
completely satisfied one teacher that 
ninth-graders, when given the 
necessary encouragement and guid- 
ance, can acquire tolerance for the 
viewpoint of others, a contempt for 
unsupported opinions, and a keen- 
ness in going to the heart of a 
question. Most important of all, 
there are two very important carry- 
overs into their regular classwork. 
First, their habit of insisting on 
authorities and on logical presen- 
tation is not forgotten when they 
are discussing various “textbook” 
phases of their social-studies work; 
second, for weeks, and even 
months, after one of these current- 
events forums members of the class 
will mention new arguments or 
new evidence that they have just 
found. 

In our ninth-grade history class 
the first 10 minutes of each period 
is given over to chatty discussion 
of the news. As class discussion of 
some item becomes controversial — 
for example, a mere mention of 
Navy Day developed into a differ- 
ence of opinion concerning the ad- 
visability of unifying our national 
defenses — time is taken out to 
formulate a clear statement of the 
problem. Then the newly adopted 
“problem” is added to a class list 
of other issues similarly arrived at. 
The secretary prepares a large fold- 
er, properly labelled with subject 
and date, to hold the reference ma- 


Hazel L. Torrens teaches at Glen 
Rock, New Jersey, Junior High 
School. Reported from Social Edu- 
cation, X (October, 1946), 255-56. 


terial which all know has to be 
located before the proposed study 
can be undertaken. Nearly all sub- 
sequent class meetings will be good 
for at least one clipping or source. 
When a good treatment in a pop- 
ular magazine is located, the dis- 
covery is announced and recorded 
for the benefit of all those who 
may have the article at home. 

At intervals of two or three 
weeks the class selects a topic for 
intensive study. Then speakers are 
chosen — two to favor and two to 
oppose. Care is taken to select 
those who have a special interest in 
the subject or who have not spoken 
recently. A date for the forum is 
usually set about ten days in ad- 
vance. 

Each speaker prepares a three- 
minute speech and submits it to 
the teacher a few days before the 
forum in order to give her an op- 
portunity to confer with him if his 
preparation seems faulty or insuf- 
ficient. All the members of the 
class are preparing at the same 
time by “‘reading up.” Most of this 
reading is done out of class, each 
pupil keeping material out ovet- 
night and returning it to the file 
next day. Students are encouraged 
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to take notes for their own use at 
the forum, and they know they 
need to be able to quote their au- 
thorities. 

The teacher’s preparation begins 
just as soon as class interest in a 
subject becomes apparent. She also 
makes contributions to the file and 
often pencils on margins such com- 
ments as “for,” “‘against,” “‘offi- 
cial,” and ‘‘general discussion.” Pu- 
pils say this helps them. 

The radio is not neglected as a 
source of information. Notices on 
the blackboard or bulletin board 
keep the class informed of forums 
on the air scheduled to deal with 
current problems of the group. 
Sometimes the class enjoys a day- 
time program together. 

On the day of the forum all 
other classwork is set aside. The 
chairman and speakers take their 
places and the speakers are intro- 
duced. Following the brief period 
for rebuttal, the question is opened 
for further discussion. This usually 
requires the exercise of considerable 
tact and good judgment on the part 
of the chairman. He works hard to 
guide the discussion properly, to 
allow all an equal opportunity to 
speak, and to head off needless rep- 
etition. A few minutes before the 
end of the period he checks further 
discussion to allow pupils previous- 
ly chosen for the task to make a 
summary of the arguments pre- 
sented. 

The teacher’s task in supervising 
the discussion of a group of ninth- 


graders is not easy, although it be-. 


comes more so as the pupils gain 
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experience. Usually the writer pre- 
pares a list of arguments, on both 
sides, for her own use. As an argu- 
ment is presented, she checks it 
off her list; and at the end of an 
occasional period, she is able to 
announce that all of her points 
have been covered. 

Many teachers have expressed 
misgivings concerning the wisdom 
of letting pupils of junior-high- 
school age discuss controversial 
questions. Ninth-graders can dis- 
cuss well enough any question 
about which they care enough. This 
follows the old curriculum-con- 
struction theory in terms of the 
experience, interests, and degree of 
maturity of the pupils. To be sure, 
the students fumble sometimes, but 
more often they do not. Once a 
group clamored for a discussion to 
fix the critical battle of World 
War II. The teacher demurred, 
thinking it not too important and 
beyond their grasp, but she gave in. 
That their consensus was uncannily 
correct was proved later when Gen- 
eral Marshall’s report was made 
public. 

The children like these open 
forums better than closed panel 
discussions or committee work be- 
cause they like action. They want 
a solution and above all they enjoy 
a sense of “winning” while arriv- 
ing at it. They sometimes complain 
that they come to a forum with an 
answer and leave without one. The 
teacher reminds them, however, 
that there will be no quick or easy 
solutions to many of the problems 
they will face as adults. 
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Should Schools Use Selfteaching Textbooks? 


WILLIAM E. SPAULDING AND W. Ross MARVIN 
In the School Review 


demand for selfteaching 
texts arose as part of the program 
of the United States Armed Forces 
Institute. Members of the armed 
forces who were on the move or 
in remote parts of the world found 
correspondence courses impractical ; 
they wanted a complete course, 
teacher and all, in one book. US- 
AFI therefore put into selfteaching 
form some 20 high-school courses. 
Some of the most successful and 
most widely used textbooks were 
commandeered. Many of these 
books were almost entirely rewrit- 
ten; others were thoroughly re- 
vised; others were modified only 
slightly. Perhaps it is their scarcity 
in civilian circles that gives them 
an aura of newness and mystery and 
causes school people to ask: “Is 
there something in USAFI self- 
teaching textbooks that we ought 
to be using in our public schools?” 

There is nothing new or mys- 
terious about these texts; they are 
merely the result of an effort to 
apply to the conditions set by 
school-less and teacher-less GI’s a 


combination of principles, some 


or all of which have been used for 
years, at one time or another, in the 


writing and editing of textbooks. 


At most, it is the peculiar combina- 
tion of principles, not any prin- 
ciple in itself, that is unique. What 
were these principles and what did 
the combination as a whole lead 
up to? The specifications were: 


William E. Spaulding is Editor in 
the Education Department of 
Houghton Mifflin Company and 
W. Ross Marvin teaches at High- 
land Park, Illinois. Both were on 
the editorial staff of USAFI. 
ported from the School Review, 
LIV (September, 1946), 406-15. 


1. The greatest possible clarity 
of expression, — The writer must 
visualize the mental reactions, the 
background of experience, the vo- 
cabulary, the interests, and the gen- 
eral scholastic aptitude of his audi- 
ence. He must define all his terms, 
avoiding the glittering “‘fifty-cent 
words,” watch his transitions, his 
introductions, his summaries, and 
build his concepts soundly and 
surely and at a pace adapted to 
his estimate of the student's rate of 
comprehension. 

2. Means of selfevaluation— 
The USAFI books were equipped 
with a variety of selfchecking de- 
vices. Few GI’s working alone are 
going to think up for their own 
satisfaction essay-type questions, 
much less write out answers. It was 
assumed, however, that they might 
be willing, if not anxious, to see 
what they could do with the 
objective-type exercise. Too, with a 
set of answers in the back, the stu- 
dent could score his own work; and 
by means of the key provided with 
these answers, he could find out 
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what restudying or what further 
practice he needed to overcome his 
faults or clear up his understand- 
ings. Selfchecks were provided 
whenever the number and diffi- 
culty of concepts seemed to make 
such a checkup desirable and neces- 
sary. This might mean several 
within a chapter or a unit as well 
as at the end. It also meant the in- 
clusion of cumulative selftests at 
midcourse and at the end. 

3. Motivation through functional 
aspects —It seemed a safe assump- 
tion that if Pfc. Smith applied for 
a selfteaching grammar text, he 
really wanted to learn grammar. 
Hence, every effort was made to let 
the subject speak for itself and 
serve as its own motivation. This 
meant stressing the functional as- 
pects, letting the student see where 
he was going and why, pointing 
out the purpose of one topic or 
unit in terms of those that had 
preceded and those that were to 
follow. One of the primary aims 
was to help the student through to 
completion of the course by giving 
him a constant sense of worthwhile 
accomplishment and progress. 

4, Pictures that teach—The only 
visual aids available to USAFI self- 
teaching texts were illustrations. 
Fach illustration had to carry its 
own weight by contributing as 
much to the student’s learning as 
an equivalent amount of text ma- 
terial, if not more. Ideally, in self- 
teaching texts, graphs, charts, 
tables, line cuts, cartoons, etc., 
would be used, at times to supple- 
ment and reinforce the text, at 
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other times to carry their own in- 
struction where they were a better 
teaching medium than the text 
could be. 

5. Complete study directions— 
The student must never have any 
question as to what he is to do next; 
if possible, he must not have any 
question as to why he is to do it. 
He must be told how he is to use 
the book, what the book is trying 
to do, and how he can get the most 
out of it. He must be given the 
general purpose and scope of each 
unit of work. He must be advised 
frequently to what extent he should 
master details and to what extent 
he should use details only to help 
him grasp major points and con- 
cepts more clearly. Always he must 
be encouraged to read with a ques- 
tion or questions in his mind to 
which he is seeking answers. The 
study directions must guide the stu- 
dent in the use he is to make of 
such material as detailed charts, 
tables, and graphs. 

The major disadvantages of self- 
teaching textbooks for high-school 
students working under usual con- 
ditions are fairly obvious. Anyone 
who has tried to devise a completely 
adequate selfteaching textbook 
knows there is no fully satisfactory 
substitute for a competent teacher 
in the flesh. No book can do what 
needs to be done to provide ade- 
quately for individual differences 
among students; no book can guess 
what direction a student’s indi- 


_ vidual interests will take and en- 


courage him to pursue those inter- 
ests. The teacher in print has only 
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one chance at the instructional job. 
He cannot re-present the material 
in a slightly different way so as to 
clinch the point with Student Jones 
who missed it the first time. 

The selfteaching texts could 
make only slight provision for 
group discussion; they could do 
nothing to set the stage for the 
learning that comes from the stim- 
ulation of competitive standards. 
Because they were forced to assume 
that the student would be working 
alone, the selfteaching books were 
forced to ignore all the oral aspects 
of learning. 

The books could neither assume 
nor encourage the use of other tools 
of learning which are common ap- 
purtenances of the high-school 
classroom. They could not suggest 
collateral reading; the use of dic- 
tionaries, encyclopedias, and other 
reference materials. Visual aids 
were limited to those that could be 
included in the book. In the sci- 
ences they must dispense with ex- 
perimental work in the laboratory 
and with demonstrations. 

Assignments and practice were 
not only limited to written re- 
sponses on the part of the student; 
they were all of the “controlled” 
objective type. However well the 
items in the selfchecking devices 
were devised, they were never a 
substitute for the learning experi- 
ences involved in writing a report, 
a criticism, or a review; in making 
a chart, an outline, or a table; or 
in engaging in any one of a hun- 
dred other creative activities. Such 
creative activities could have been 


assigned in the USAFI books, but, 
with no satisfactory means of 
evaluation available, it is highly im- 
probable that students would have 
taken the trouble to meet the as- 
signment. 

As for the advantages of self- 
teaching textbooks, three of the 
specifications, namely, clarity of ex- 
position, motivation through func- 
tional aspects, and pictures that 
teach, should be and actually are 
applied to high-school textbooks in 
general. An author trying to “put 
the teacher in the book,”’ however, 
feels a sharpened and more rigorous 
responsibility for these three speci- 
fications. To the extent that this 
feeling is reflected in the book, 
selfteaching textbooks may be said 
to have an educational advantage. 

There is still another specifica- 
tion which may lead to an educa- 
tional advantage for a selfteaching 
textbook, and that is the specifica- 
tion requiring complete study di- 
rections. In writing a selfteaching 
textbook, the author is, or should 
be, unequivocally clear as to his 
audience. 

There is inherent in selfteaching 
one major contribution to indi- 
vidual differences. The student pro- 
ceeds at his own rate. Except for 
the necessity of the same course for 
all students, there is nothing of the 
“lockstep” about selfteaching text- 
books. 

Selfteaching textbooks undoubt- 
edly encourage pupil responsibility 
in learning. For most of the USAFI 
students, a teacher and learning 
had always gone together, and the 
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idea that where there is no teach- 
ing there can be no learning was 
considered almost axiomatic. It 
seems reasonable to assume that 
many members of our armed forces 
found that they could learn with- 
out a teacher. There are few steps 
toward intellectual maturity more 
important than this one. Certainly 
the student responsibility which 
these books foster is an educational 
advantage. 

Closely related to this advantage 
is the training which a selfteaching 
course gives in all the reading skills 
and effective reading habits. The 
student must get the central 
thought, read for details, see rela- 
tionships, draw conclusions, define, 
compare, and mentally outline. Fur- 
thermore, the author’s study direc- 
tions and the system for selfevalua- 
tion and restudy are in themselves 
a course in good study habits. 

A selfteaching course may initi- 
ate the habit of independent study 
and learning which leads the stu- 
dent to become his own teacher. If 
selfteaching texts can accomplish 
that result, they will have gone far 
toward accomplishing one of the 
most important objectives of pub- 
lic education. 

The answer to ‘Should schools 
use selfteaching textbooks?” can- 
not be a simple and direct “yes” 
or “no.” Except when USAFI self- 
teaching textbooks are used under 
conditions exactly parallel to those 
for which they are designed, they 


will prove only moderately effec- 
tive. Usually the public schools pre- 
sent other conditions. 

What we have learned, however, 
in the effort to make selfteaching 
textbooks may lead to real im- 
provements in textbooks. If the 
educational advantages attributed 
to the selfteaching books are sound, 
then those advantages should be 
incorporated in textbooks for 
public-school use. We can improve 
the clarity; we can do a better job 
of motivation in terms of subject 
matter; we can increase the effec- 
tiveness of visual aids in the text- 
book. Study directions in the 
public-school textbook should be 
clear and definite, but they should 
be made for students in a class, 
working with a teacher. 

A sane combination of self. 
evaluation and teacher evaluation, 
of learning activities which the stu- 
dent carries out entirely on his own 
and those which call for group 
participation and teacher guidance 
would make possible most, if not 
all, of the other advantages. 

Books that meet these require- 
ments will not be self-teaching 
textbooks according to USAFI spe- 
cifications. Consequently the best 
general answer to our question 
should perhaps be: ‘No, schools 
should not use selfteaching text- 
books. They should use textbooks 
which incorporate all the advan- 
tages of selfteaching textbooks and 
none of their disadvantages.” 


Texts in Basic English are being used to teach English to the 
children of Hamburg. 
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How Ability Groups Improve 
Social Climate 


Mary WILLCOCKSON 


In Teachers Service Bulletin in Reading 


| S I entered the fourth-grade 
room I heard a chuckling boy ex- 
claim, “That ending was a big 
surprise. I'll bet even you didn’t 
guess it was all a joke, Miss Car- 
roll, because you laughed so hard.” 

A girl in the group said, ‘This 
is just the right story for us to act 
out for our next reading-club meet- 
ing.” Someone added that John 
should be asked to play the giraffe, 
even though he was in another 
book group, because he had such 
a long neck. Another child sug- 
gested that Molly be asked to do 
the scenery. 

I was so fascinated with the ex- 
cellent social climate and the real 
exchange of ideas that I forgot I 
had come to observe a boy whose 
previous teacher had told me that 
one of her most stupid children, a 
Tom Smith, had transferred to this 
school after two months with her. 
She had already planned to retain 
him another year because there was 
no hope for him to pass as he read 
only second-grade material. He was 
stupid and sullen. 

During the recess period I men- 
tioned to Miss Carroll that I would 
like to identify Tom Smith. 

Miss Carroll replied: ‘He is that 
enthusiastic, Tom Sawyerish red- 
head who was talking when you 
entered. My, I am proud of his 
growth.” 


Mary Willcockson is Associate Pro- 
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“His growth in reading?” I in- 
quired. 

“No, no, I work for the total 
growth of each child, not just men- 
tal, but social, emotional, and physi- 
cal growth as well. Tom was shy 
and unresponsive when he came to 
us. He had never worked in flex- 
ible groups before, and it took real 
encouragement to get him to feel 
the freedom in group participation, 
as well as his own power to make 
worthy contributions.” 

I asked her if he read well from 
the basal reader. 

“His favorite trick in reading 
was to lose the place,” she an- 
swered. “Finally I caught on that 
he was trying to avoid reading 
aloud. The first time I showed him 
the place he muttered that he was 
no good at reading stuff. When 
we discussed material read silently, 
he would respond under pressure 
with, ‘I didn’t read it ‘cause I don’t 
like to read.’ He said he lost his 
transfer card when he arrived. The 
office sent for a duplicate and we 
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found one brief sentence: Poor in 
everything. I could see a ‘Not 
Wanted’ sign in his eyes and did 
not tell him I had the duplicate.” 

Commenting on his eager re- 
sponse in the reading class, I asked 
her to tell me how she had nur- 
tured him. 

“We were making a frieze of life 
in early Wisconsin when he arrived. 
I managed to get the children from 
different committees to ask for him 


to help in small ways. He got ac- 


quainted with all the children in 
this way and that made him feel 
more secure.” 

Next Miss Carroll discussed his 
basic work in reading. She saw he 
would be more secure with the low 
group of five because his difficulties 
more nearly matched theirs. The 
size of the group would give him 
more freedom of expression, and 
she could do intensive work with 
his specific needs. Intelligence and 
achievement tests showed he was 
mentally normal and of low sec- 
ond-grade level in achievement. His 
personality test showed an interest- 
ing paradox. 

Did she have many reading 
groups? “No,” she exclaimed, “I 
have three now. I’ve taught school 
too long for that. During my first 
years I divided and divided my 
original two or three groups. I 
almost had individual instruction 
and it worked; but I had turned 
my classroom into a reading school. 
Today I do not neglect other worthy 
activities because I have learned to 


care for the vast differences by’ 


varying the levels of materials. I 


also use great care in guiding the 
children so they feel competency on 
their maturational levels.” 

She told me about another fool- 
ish thing she had done in those 
early years. She had 45 third- and 
fourth-grade children in one room. 
She divided each grade into two 
groups based on years in school 
rather than on basic needs. She had 
failed to see that some of the third- 
grade children could read with the 
best ones of the fourth grade. To 
avoid interference with the basal 
fourth-grade program for these 
children she could have used sup- 
plementary materials providing 
greater stimulus and growth. 

I had noticed that the low sec- 
tion was using the second-grade 
book. “No one in this group re- 
membered the story Tom was talk- 
ing about,’ I commented. 

“But the children haven’t read 
it in an earlier grade as far as I 
know,”’ she said. 

“Our teachers believe we should 
take each child where he is and in 
a stimulating, warm, social climate, 
guide him on. Records are passed 
on showing the books that the 
groups and individuals within the 
groups have read. But I believe I 
could plan intriguing motivation 
for re-reading. Readiness should be 
built up in all grades to develop 
interest, concepts, vocabulary, etc. 

“Now I have 35 children who 
work in three flexible basal reading 
groups. We do not refer to them 
as high, middle, and low, but use 
the name of the child chosen as 
group leader for the week. The top 
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group has daily guidance in the 
basal reader but works alone in the 
library part of the free reading 
time. The other two groups do re- 
search, too, but on a much simpler 
level, and with much more teacher 
guidance, All three groups may be 
using different levels of the basal 
reader. Sometimes more than one 
level of reader is used in the same 
group. We often supplement the 
basal reading groups with interest 
groups. When Tom tells you that 
he and Jane are in the same aviation 
group, please remember that I have 
carefully checked all reading ma- 
terials, and he is reading a book on 
the second-grade level while Jane, 
our best reader, is collecting data 
from the eighth-grade supplement- 
ary group.” 

When the children came back, 
Tom took me over to the reading 
table to explain and show me the 
record of the interest groups. He 
said Miss Carroll wrote on the 
blackboard the interests that mem- 
bers of the class suggested; there 
was voting on the best ones; and 
each child decided about what in- 
terest he wanted to read. Tom went 
back to his committee and I settled 
down to observe him. 

As I caught Tom’s sensitivity to 
social realities within his group, my 
mind wandered back to his old 
school situation. Was it only yes- 
terday I had sat in that dull, unin- 
teresting classroom? I recalled the 
words of the principal, ‘Miss Green 
is my best disciplinarian. Her chil- 
dren obey. She is not afraid to fail 
the weak ones and that keeps too 


many poor ones from entering high 
school when they are not ready.” 

We arrived in her room just in 
time for the reading classes. The 
“A” section of 23 children read 
first. The class was not mathemat- 
ically divided, probably because the 
teacher did not dare to carve the 
extra boy. The “A” section was up 
in the required number of pages, 
the teacher proudly announced. The 
children read silently and then an- 
swered the teacher's questions, most- 
ly memory ones. A short word drill 
followed. It moved quickly and me- 
chanically to the end. No bright 
child defied authority by suggest- 
ing that he knew all the words. The 
group went in orderly fashion to 
their desks and began to work on 
the assigned seatwork material. No 
one suggested that the seatwork 
could be finished in a short time 
and there was nothing else for 
them to do until the other class had 
finished. 

I had tried to change the expres- 
sion of one boy who gave a clever 
answer to a question. I recalled 
catching his eyes and smiling my 
approval, but he only lowered them 
without changing expression. It 
would take a mental hygienist to 
rehabilitate that lad, I thought. 

The “B” section of 22 children 
read next. They were using the 
fourth-grade reader but were far 
behind in their pages. The poor 
ones were asked to read aloud, the 
teacher saying most of the words. 

Clouds of future failure and 
discouragement hung over the “B” 
section. In fact, dull or frustrated 
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personalities could be the only 
possible outcome for both sections 
with such dispensing of the ‘3 R’s.” 
The only hope rested in possible 
activities in the home, the com- 
munity, or the church. An unusual- 
ly strong emphasis must be found 


somewhere on that fourth R, the 


relationship of living to learning, 
of people to each other, and of 
people to things. This fourth R de- 
velops normally anywhere, pro- 
vided the children live in warm 
social climates. Flexible groupings 
in work and play help develop 
social climates. 


W. H. LANCELOT, retired head of the Department of Vo- 
cational Education, Iowa State College: ‘‘Education is, in 
the truest sense, the adjustment of our lives to truth; and 


knowledge... 


. is discovered truth. . . . To be educated, 


we must first know the truth; and second, we must adjust 
our lives to it. That is, we must possess knowledge; and 
after that, we must let it guide our steps and guide our 


lives.” 


FRANCIS TROW SPAULDING, New York State Commis- 
sioner of Education: “We shall not get the people of 
ability whom we need as teachers, in the numbers in which 
we need them, until teachers and teaching are represented 
in the public mind by something other than a caricature. 
. . . In the long run the people will find in the schools 
exactly what they expect to find there, because their ex- 
pectations, more than any other single factor, will determine 
the kind of young people who go into teaching. It is to be 
hoped that eventually they will expect to find as teachers 
their own most talented sons and daughters, in numbers 
at least as great as can be claimed by the other profes- 
sions. If and when we do expect our own best young peo- 
ple to teach—and only then—we shall have positively re- 
solved the question of whether our present-day schools 
can meet the responsibilities that have been laid upon 


them.” 


CHARLES H. LAKE, Superintendent, Cleveland, Ohio, 
schools: ‘The war has taught us that we can teach better 
and more in less time; that we can live healthfully on less 
food; that we can produce for any emergency; that we 
have not been as wise as we must be; that we can teach 


for any purpose or no purpose at all.” 
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Why Not High-School Courses in 
Marriage and the Family? 
J. H. Rocers, W. H. WaAsHBuRN, and Mrs. W. AvENT 


In the Texas Outlook 


W sen we were in high 


school we were confused by vague, 
sporadic, and conflicting notions, 
gathered from various sources, re- 
garding marriage. We believed, in 
a dreamy way, that we would be 
married some day; we would fall 
“head over heels” in love, and our 
consequent marriage and happiness 
would be mapped out for us auto- 
matically. As we grew older, how- 
ever, our intelligence told us that 
romantic love was not the only fac- 
tor to be considered. We knew 
when we married we would be as- 
suming a new and more mature 
place in society. We knew we 
would have to meet the demands 
of home, possibly children, eco- 
nomic security, and social position 
after marriage. Nowhere was there 
any adequate means of help in ar- 
riving at any clear ideas regarding 
the role of husband and wife. 

We did not allow our questions 
to be completely denied, however. 
We persevered until we came to 
some solution. This we did by fol- 
lowing the adventures of fictional 
heroes and heroines and by trying 
to emulate them. We discovered, 
too, that the best and most com- 
plete coverage of marriage prob- 
lems was to be found in magazines 
of the True Story and True Confes- 
sions type. We found that they 
were not lewd nor prurient, as was 
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commonly supposed, but were 
merely offering a modicum of ad- 
vice and example to help young 
people along the rocky road to 
marital success. The answers con- 
tained in these magazines were 
probably frothy and _ ill-advised, 
but, lacking a better source of in- 
formation, we made what use of 
them we could. We did not realize 
then that the tremendous sale of 
these magazines attested the deep 
and widespread desire of persons 
like ourselves to seek outside infor- 
mation on the significant problems 
of 20th-century love and marriage. 

We frankly admit that if our 
parents had attempted to prepare 
us for the business of marriage — 
which they did not — we would 
not have taken their advice. More- 
over, we would have discounted 
the words of our pastors on this 
subject as being too general and 
too unrelated to modern attitudes 
and practices. But the respect we 
had for the specialist would have 
caused us to listen more readily to 
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the psychiatrist and the marriage 
counselor. We believe that if a 
competent teacher had offered a 
course in marriage problems in high 
school, we would have flocked to 
his course. 

Having completed a course on 
marriage and the family in a co- 
educational college, we feel better 
equipped to maintain a marriage 
because of the facts we uncovered 
during the semester’s study. The 
free exchange of male and female 
ideas on the subject, rather than 
causing embarrassment, clarified 
our thinking. We wished we could 
have encountered some course deal- 
ing with these situations earlier in 
life. Remembering that only 29 
percent of high-school graduates 
ever enter college, we believe that 
marriage should be studied before 
the twelfth grade. 

We believe that a high-school 
course should be essentially the 
same as that offered in a college 
curriculum: history of the family, 
the function and social importance 
of the family, mate selection, the 
period of courtship, the problem of 
marital adjustments, the unhappy 
union, and the chief factors con- 
tributing to successful marriages. 
Somewhere in the course we be- 
lieve that the facts of sex and hu- 
man reproduction should be dis- 
cussed as a significant — but cer- 
tainly not exclusive aspect of the 
marriage relationship. We are 
aware that the inclusion of this 
last point is a moot question among 
educators today; but we believe 
that the effect of teaching sex as a 


part of the course in marriage and 
the family would place sex in its 
natural plane. 

We believe that this proposed 
study of marriage could best be 
presented by a well-adjusted, hap- 
pily married individual of several 
years’ teaching experience. Some 
preliminary college training in 
biology and sociology would be 
desirable, but not absolutely neces- 
sary. An experienced teacher could 
prepare a high-school syllabus from 
several of the available texts. 

We believe that the present high 
rate of divorce is a symptom of 
disease in our social patterns. This 
disease has been fostered in and by 
the ignorance of the public re- 
garding the true nature of the 
problems of modern marriage. 
Young people have emulated the 
modern literary tradition of falling 
in love — love at first sight, and 
they have found this to be far 
from productive of marital stability 
and happiness. Before they embark 
on a career in matrimony, they ask 
questions which receive no answer 
from the home, the pulpit, or the 
school. 

Sociologists have uncovered some 
of the answers. These answers are 
in scientific studies which go to the 
root of marital problems. The con- 
clusions are at present found only 
in special texts and in college 
courses. The gap between the eager 
questioners and the available in- 
formation can best be filled, we 
feel, by giving high-school students 
an opportunity to tap reliable 
sources. 
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“To Overtake and Surpass America” 


GEORGE S. COUNTS 


In Asia 


—)uRING recent years the sub- 
stance and color of Soviet educa- 
tion, its deepest purposes and tend- 
encies, have been profoundly modi- 
fied by the course of Soviet devel- 


opment, the changing position of . 


Russia among the nations, and the 
unfolding of new perspectives of 
the future. 

Following the revolution a per- 
sistent effort was made to exclude 
the children of the old bourgeois 
and privileged classes from all in- 
stitutions of higher learning. These 
classes became so enfeebled that 
they no longer constituted a threat 
to the revolutionary regime. Also a 
new professional class, derived 
largely from the social elements 
loyal to the revolution, appeared. 
The consequence was a decree, in 
1935, to the effect that all who pass 
the entrance examination to higher 
educational institutions are to be 
admitted irrespective of social ori- 
gin or position of parents. 

Prior to 1940 all forms of edu- 
cational opportunity were free in 
the American sense. In addition, 
monthly maintenance stipends were 
provided the majority of students 
attending universities and higher 
technical schools. Beginning in 
1940-41 the stipends were abol- 
ished except for needy students of 
exceptional scholastic standing or 
students preparing for occupations 
of highest priority. Also tuition 
fees reaching down to the last two 
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years of the secondary school were 
imposed. The action was justified 
at the time in terms of increased 
expenditures for defense and the 
improved economic condition of 
the people. It may be assumed, 
however, that this radical change 
was due in part to the fact that 
free tuition and maintenance sti- 
pends had achieved their main pur- 
pose: to modify profoundly the 
social origins of the professional 
and social classes. 

Under the leadership of Stalin, 
the family, earlier regarded as a 
“bourgeois” institution, came to be 
regarded as a major source of na- 
tional strength. This meant a 
change in the earlier conception of 
the role of woman. It made the 
function of motherhood supreme in 
her life. The result was an increas- 
ing differentiation in the education 
of boys and girls which culminated 
in 1943 in the abolition of coedu- 
cation in communities sufficiently 
large to maintain two systems. In 
such communities today boys and 
girls from seven to 17 years of age 
attend separate schools. The girls 
are given special instruction in 
physiology, hygiene, psychology, 
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home economics, and childrearing. 
The boys are prepared to perform 
their duties as future members of 
the armed forces. 

The decision to build socialism 
in one country led to the fostering 
of patriotism and to the repudiation 
of the earlier idea that love of 
country is the handmaiden of im- 
perialism. The history books used 
in the schools were rewritten and 
the Russian past was recovered and 
glorified. Except for people who 
opposed the present leadership, no 
person is omitted, whether czar or 
peasant, who contributed substan- 
tially to the development of Rus- 
sian civilization and the strength- 
ening of the empire. Even Ivan the 
Terrible has recently been placed in 
the growing gallery of heroes. 

“The chief moral and political 
aim of the school,” said the Com- 
missar of Education of the RSFSR 
in 1943, “is the training of the 
pupils in the spirit of patriotism.” 
Even the fine arts are brought into 
the service of patriotism. Songs, 
written largely for the young, 
breathe the spirit of love of the 
fatherland. The gist of a discussion 
on children’s books by leading edu- 
cators, as reported in the peda- 
gogical press, was: ‘‘Children’s 
books must not only be truly ar- 
tistic, honest, and sincere; they 
must also stir the child to action. 
.... Such themes as bravery, hero- 
ism, high patriotic feelings, burn- 
ing hatred must find a clear expres- 
sion in our children’s literature.” 
The war just concluded is called 
the “Great Patriotic War.” 


Out of the recent years of terri- 
ble struggle is emerging a concep- 
tion of Russia as the leader of 
mankind, not through world revo- 
lution but through Soviet achieve- 
ments and power. The impression 
is conveyed to the young that today 
Russia is the “‘largest,” the “‘rich- 
est,” the ‘‘most advanced and power- 
ful” country in all the world. 

Several measures have been in- 
troduced into the schools to foster 
the development of military power. 
In history much stress is laid on 
the great warriors and commanders 
of the past. Military studies, for- 
merly limited to the last two years 
of secondary school, now begin in 
the fourth grade. The abolition of 
coeducation had as one of its pur- 
poses the preparation of the boy 
“to join the Red Army.” Special 
10-year boarding schools have been 
established to train boys from seven 
years of age to become officers in 
the armed forces. Of unusual in- 
terest in this connection was the 
creation in 1943 of two psycho- 
logical commissions for the pur- 
pose of discovering how to develop 
courage and discipline in the 
young. Unquestionably the Rus- 
sians are launching a long-time and 
carefully conceived program de- 
signed to maintain and increase the 
military strength of their country. 

As Stalin rose to power the 
Communist International turned its 
attention away from world revolu- 
tion to the promotion of Soviet 
foreign policy everywhere and to 
the organization of forces friendly 
to Russia in other countries. In a 
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brief ‘‘stable” textbook entitled A 
History of the USSR, published in 
1937 and designed for the third 
and fourth grades, the “conclusion 
of a series of peaceful treaties with 
other countries” is stressed, The 
book also declares that “increas- 
ingly the workers, peasants, and 
intellectuals in other countries are 
uniting in a popular front to con- 
duct a struggle against the plot of 
the Fascists to attack the Soviet 
Union.” This tendency led even- 
tually, during the war, to the for- 
mulation of a fresh interpretation 
of the western democracies. A quo- 
tation from a Soviet historian (A. 
Pankratova, 1943) says: 


The Soviet history pays particular 
and detailed attention to the Ameri- 
can constitution of 1787-1789, to the 
French constitution of 1791-1793, to 
the struggle for democratization of 
the English parliament by means of 
the reforms of 1832, 1867, 1884, to 
the workers’ legislation of leading 
European countries, especially Eng- 
land and France. All this material 
makes it possible to show why the 
people of freedom-loving, democratic 
countries, particularly England and 
the U.S.A., are now fighting together 
with the USSR for freedom and de- 
mocracy against Hitlerite barbarism. 

The history of the relations be- 
tween Russia and the United States 
presents particular interest. These 
mutual contacts are marked by an un- 
failing community of interests, com- 
mencing with the “armed neutrality” 
of Catherine II and _ continuing 
through the lively interest in America 
displayed by the liberal-minded ele- 
ment of Russian society during the reign 
of Alexander I (the correspondence be- 
tween Alexander I and Thomas Jeffer- 
son; the study of the American consti- 
tution by Speransky and the Decem- 
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brists, etc.) and, in particular, at the 
time of the Civil War in the United 
States when the emancipation of the 
serfs in Russia coincided with the 
struggle of the Northern States 
against the slave-holding South. Rus. 
sian diplomacy supported the federal 
government and the inviolability of 
the Union. The sale of Alaska to 
the United States in 1867 served to 
strengthen the friendly bonds be. 
tween the two countries. 

The rise of Stalin is of course 
one of the most extraordinary 
events of the period. In 1929, when 
the author asked a leading Russian 
educator and party member his 
opinion of Stalin, he replied dis- 
criminatingly, “We think he is 
above the average.” Today this son 
of a Georgian peasant cobbler is 
portrayed in truly heroic propor- 
tions, the embodiment of all that 
is wise and good. In the school his- 
tories no opponent among the lead- 
ers of the Russian revolution re- 
ceives the slightest recognition for 
his achievements. Trotsky, for in- 
stance, is dismissed as a “traitor” 
who “strove to sabotage the build- 
ing of a socialistic industry.” Stalin 
has gradually come to overshadow 
Lenin. In the tenth-grade history 
Stalin is characterized as “‘leader of 
the peoples, author of the Consti- 
tution, beloved father and friend, 
comrade Stalin.” 

Three great emphases in educa- 
tion have persisted down to the 
present time—science, equality of 
peoples, and socialism. 

The present interest in the ‘‘mas- 
tery of knowledge” means above 
all the mastery of science and tech- 
nology. In the program of general 
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education, science receives a com- 
prehensive and systematic treatment 
that goes far beyond the practice 
of American schools. Even the de- 
mands of the war did not interrupt 
the training of scientists and engi- 
neers—in fact, the number of sci- 
entific and technical degrees ac- 
tually increased, instead of decreas- 
ing, during the years while Russia 
was at war. 

Every school takes pride in the 
number of different races and cul- 
tural groups represented among its 
pupils. The expression of race 
hatred or prejudice is not tolerated. 
The textbooks extol the Soviet 
Union as a league of 60 national 
gtoups and peoples, “as a multi- 
national state built, not on op- 
pression, but on brotherly coopera- 
tion and friendship of peoples.” 
They also say that “in the rest of 
the world the reign of the bour- 
geoisie brings with it the oppres- 
sion of one nationality by another.” 

It should be said, however, that 
the Russians who built the empire 
are presented as the first among 
equals. According to their inter- 
pretation, the Great Russians came 
to possess their vast empire by 
protecting weaker peoples against 
attacks by their enemies. Unequal 
treatment of non-Russian peoples 
was always the product of the ig- 
norance and brutality of ‘Czarism.” 
The unique spirit of the Great 
Russians in their relations with 


other peoples triumphed in the 
Bolshevik revolution of 1917. 

The emphasis on socialism is as 
strong today as it was in the Soviet 
schools of the twenties. The world 
revolution has of course dropped 
out of the picture, but socialism is 
presented now as a condition al- 
ready achieved. In spite of the dic- 
tatorship of the Communist Party 
and the general repudiation of 
political liberty as it is known in 
America, the schools present the 
Soviet system, with its socialized 
economy and its planning organs, 
as “the most democratic in the 
world, for it guards the interests of 
the overwhelming majority of the 
people, whereas every bourgeois de- 
mocracy is a democracy for the 
ruling minority.” They present their 
socialistic system as the foundation 
of Soviet power and victory, as the 
“guarantee of a cultured, rich, free 
and happy life’ to every citizen, as 
the hope of all mankind. 

The militant slogan of the First 
Five-Year Plan expresses today the 
great guiding purpose of Soviet 
domestic and foreign policy. The 
whole program of the educational 
institutions is directed toward the 
goal of overtaking and surpassing 
“in the shortest possible historical 
period the most advanced capital- 
istic countries.”” And this means but 
one country in the world—the 
United States. Let us welcome this 
friendly competition. 


THE American Council on Education has organized a study of so- 
cial-studies teaching materials on the Soviet Union for the pur- 
pose of determining their accuracy and adequacy. 
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The Future for Adult Education 


Cyrit O. HouLe 


In the Wisconsin Journal of Education 


es HERE will almost certainly be 
an enormous growth in the oppor- 
tunities for mature people to learn; 
and whether they like it or not, the 
public schools will affect and be 
affected by the development of 
adult education. If they attempt to 
ignore it, they will discover that 
society is pressing it upon them. 
They will also find that their delay 
has caused other and less qualified 
agencies to assume a dominant role. 
If the schools take the leadership, 
however, many more adults can be 
served ; the professional competence 
of teachers and administrators will 
make the program better and more 
stable. New experiments in the con- 
tent, method, and administration of 
learning must be tried, evaluated, 
and the results adopted. 

Among the factors causing the 
growth in adult education are: 

1. Our population is becoming 
increasingly an adult population.— 
In 1790 for every 1000 children 
there were 782 adults, life expect- 
ancy was about 29 years; in 1940 
for every 1000 children there were 
2455 adults, life expectancy is now 
at least 65. 

2. Our rapidly changing social 
order is increasing the demand for 
education—Men thrown out of 
work by a machine must be reedu- 
cated before they can secure new 
employment; juvenile delinquency 
is caused not by the child but by the 
parent. In these and many other 


Cyril O. Houle is Dean of Uni. 
versity College, University of Chi. 
cago. Reported from the Wiscon- 
sin Journal of Education, LXXIX 
(September, 1946), 8-10. 
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cases, adult education can help to 


_ meet a pressing need. 


3. Increased leisure creates more 
time for education—In 1914 the 
average work week was 51.5 hours; 
by 1935 it had dropped to 37.2 
hours. The average industrial 
worker had gained 14 hours of 
freedom he could use either for 
good or for ill. 

4. Education breeds the desire 
for more education —Because the 
average serviceman during the wat 
of 1917 had a sixth-grade educ- 
tion and the Army built all its 
training plans on that fact, the 
plans had to be scrapped soon after 
the war began in 1941 since the 
average soldier had a tenth-grade 
education. This fact indicates very 
clearly the impact of the schools 
and colleges on American life. The 
ability to use skills and learning 
means they will be used. 

5. We have discovered that 
adults can learn.—Evidence indi- 
cates that the ability of the average 
person to learn rises through child- 
hood, leveling off at about 19 to 
21 and remaining there until about 
45, and then starts downward. A 
few studies of persons who had re- 
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mained intellectually active through 
continued study showed that with 
this group, the curve did not go 
down after 45. 

6. The war placed a premium on 
education.—Advancement in the 
Army and Navy was largely based 
on learning new skills and under- 
standings. Millions have achieved 
a new respect for education because 
of the formal training program 
through which they went and in 
part because of participation in nu- 
merous off-duty programs. 

Adult education has developed in 
an amazingly diverse fashion. It is 
a group of people studying how to 
read and write; a theater group try- 
ing to find new ways of expressing 
itself; a woman conscientiously try- 
ing to read her way through a series 
of related books; a veteran learning 
a new trade. It is important to real- 
ize that in all of these cases the 
element of a very real mature need 
is present. 

There are at least four reasons 
why adults undertake further educa- 
tion: 

1. To remove deficiencies in 
childhood education—Even these 
restitutional kinds of learning, how- 
ever, must be taught in a manner 
befitting the maturity of the adult 
student. 

2. To maintain and improve ac- 
quired skills and interests—A pet- 
son who has cultivated a taste for 
understanding social and economic 
affairs, for gardening, or for some 
recreational interest cannot keep 
and develop it without cultivating 
it further or participating in group 
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activities in which his abilities are 
maintained and his understanding 
constantly broadened. 

3. To develop new interests. 

4. To meet problems which are 
not encountered until maturity.— 
This aim is the most distinctly adult 
educational. It is concerned with 
such problems as marital adjust- 
ment, rearing of children, creation 
of a happy home life, etc. 

Several kinds of agencies are at 
work on adult education: 

1. Public schools, colleges, and 
universities originally developed for 
education of the young. None of 
these has yet completely learned to 
adjust its program to adult educa- 
tion. 

2. Agencies, like the agricultural- 
extension program and the emer- 
gency adult-education program of 
the depression, originally developed 
for adult-education purposes. 

3. Agencies on a broad com- 
munity-centered basis, e. g., mu- 
seums, libraries, settlement houses, 
and community centers. 

4, By far the greatest develop- 
ment in recent years has been in 
agencies set up for basically non- 
educational purposes but which 
have had to develop educational 
programs to accomplish their pri- 
mary function. The Army and Navy 
have been carrying on the largest 
program of adult education the 
world has ever seen. 

It appears now that public 
schools must assume greater re- 
sponsibility for adult education or 
yield the field to new institutions 
designed for that purpose. 
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Education for Appreciation vs. 
Education for Efficiency 


HAROLD SAXE TUTTLE 
In the School Review 


O UR attempts to make the 
schools practical have resulted in 
making them too materialistic, not 
necessarily in their philosophy, but 
in their emphasis. Education is re- 
lated to business to an increasing 
degree. More and more commercial 
courses are being offered, and they 
are being offered earlier in the pro- 
gram of secondary education. Their 
emphasis is on efficiency. Efficiency 
is a means of getting things rather 
than of enjoying them. The tool 
subjects themselves are likewise 
primarily means of efficiency. The 
school does not deny that materials 
are to be judged by their contribu- 
tion to human happiness. That the 
meaning which these things give to 
life is their final justification is not 
questioned. Indeed, it would be 
readily acknowledged. The point is 
that emphasis is thrown on the 
things. 

In the second place, the method 
of approach is analytical. What the 
school offers (the pupil is bound 
to say to himself) is available 
through purely intellectual proc- 
esses. Sentiment must be cast aside 
when it comes to the really impor- 
tant things in life; for the school 
is at once the central aspect of the 
growing child’s life and the test by 
which the relative importance of 
experiences is determined. 

The unfortunate emphasis on the 


Harold Saxe Tuttle is Professor of 
Education at the City College of 
the City of New York. Reported 
from the School Review, LIV (Oc 
tober, 1946), 462-68. 


material aspects of civilization and 
the intellectual nature of education 
is not merely one of relative 
amounts. Nor is it merely propor- 
tionate to the overemphasis on 
things and processes as against ap- 
preciations and satisfactions. The 
very separation of knowledge- 
getting from attitude-training blocks 
the effectiveness of any efforts in 
the latter direction. Things that are 
learned together become a part of 
a single total experience. If appre- 
ciations are to be cultivated, they 
must be cultivated as a part of the 
same process that develops effi- 
ciency. Even if an independent pro- 
gram of cultivating appreciations 
could be devised and made prac- 
tical as a supplement to training 
for success, the results of two sepa- 
rate programs would be immeas- 
urably less than the results of the 
two integrated into one. Education 
for appreciation along with educa- 
tion for efficiency is necessary if 
we are to restore a wholesome bal- 
ance of values. 

The major problems of civiliza- 
tion today have, to a large extent, 
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APPRECIATION 


grown out of the false standards of 
progress which have resulted in a 
lopsided emphasis on industrial 
values. Political action is not solv- 
ing these problems. The political 
emancipation of the Negro, at- 
tempted by amendment to the Con- 
stitution over two generations ago, 
has never been actually accom- 
plished. State laws against stealing 
have not made property safe. The 
racketeer game goes on in spite of 
ample legislation. That such laws 
are necessary the sociologist and the 
educator are the first to recognize. 
But the public must be educated. 
Not until the ideal toward which 
the law points becomes the ideal 
which the. individual seeks does 
society have adequate protection. 
The school alone is in a position 
to cultivate such interests and atti- 
tudes as will assure selfcontrol. 
While we have something more 
than 48 systems of education in 
which the state is supreme and 
final, national conferences, national 
organizations, periodicals that enjoy 
a nation-wide circulation, and even 
local journals that reflect national 
movements, publishers of textbooks 
with nation-wide sales—all make 
possible the rapid propagation of 
ideals and standards in education. 
The school therefore seems to be 
the most readily available agency 
for social change. 

The school has already proved 
its capacity for effectiveness in the 
special field of training apprecia- 
tions since the gradual introduction 
of the fine arts into the curriculum. 
But we are falling far short of our 
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opportunities. The question is not 
one of what educators know about 
the laws of attitude-training, but 
is rather one of rival emphasis. The 
relative space in the books and the 
relative time in teacher-training 
classes devoted to methods of train- 
ing appreciation are the strongest 
arguments for a reanalysis of the 
aims and methods from a social 
point of view. 

There is no better motive for 
efficiency than its product. The ac- 
quisition of skill and the study of 
facts do not preclude the cultiva- 
tion of higher capacity to enjoy the 
fruits of such knowledge and skill. 
Several years ago Boyd H. Bode 
optimistically put the ideal in the 
present tense: 

In the elementary school we make 
the three R’s cultural subjects by 
teaching them in such a way as to 
cultivate certain appreciations. For a 
long time now we have been moving 
toward the view that the practical 
and the cultural must be combined in 
something which we call “social” 
education. 

However slowly we may be 
“moving,” and however few teach- 
ers at present succeed in “making 
the three R’s cultural,”’ at least here 
is evidence that some leading edu- 
cators hold the ideal not only at- 
tractive but feasible. That the 
school is in a position to give train- 
ing in appreciation in conjunction 
with its teaching of facts and skills 
is evident from the references to 
dramatics and other extracurricu- 
lum activities. 

Two rejoinders have been made 
to the suggestion that the school 
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give more emphasis to attitude- 
training. One is that appreciation is 
not something to be taught in a 
vacuum; it has no existence in 
itself, This is true, but it is not 
denied even by implication in the 
emphasis here commended. In every 
age those who are capable of train- 
ing others in appreciation them- 
selves possess a content for that 
appreciation. The child, likewise, is 
living in an environment of mate- 
rials whose content he is just learn- 
ing to appreciate. He is living, for 
example, in an economic order 
where the meaning of wealth is 
constantly pressing in against his 
consciousness. So long as his atten- 
tion is focused on the fact of 
wealth, his energies will be directed 
toward attaining wealth. Only as 
his attention is focused on the riche 
est satisfactions to which wealth can 
be dedicated is there hope of di- 
verting his interest from the quest 
of materials. 

Content is present for training 
in appreciation of beauty or of 
freedom or of knowledge. In every 
phase of life the child is living in 
a content adequate for the training 
of its own appreciation. If he does 
not receive such training, the con- 
tent is destined to dominate his 
thinking. If he does receive training 
in appreciation, his appreciation, 
because of the nature of the affec- 
tive life, can be extended to future 
content of the same kind. 

The significance of training in 
appreciation of values is intensified 
by the fact that such training re- 
leases one from the form through 


which the values were acquired, 
Traditionalism under the rational. 
ized name of conservation rebels at 
changes of even the most superficial 
sort. The reason is clear to all who 
will analyze social changes. The 
things through which satisfaction 
was once found have become so 
much the objects of attention that 
the satisfactions have become iden. 
tified with the mediating materials. 

A second objection which seems 
formidable proves less serious in 
the light of history. Who is to de- 
termine the mediums _ through 
which appreciations are to be culti- 
vated? Perhaps the surest answer 
is the counterquestion: Who should 
determine the materials by which 
efficiency is now cultivated? What- 
ever Our aim in education, what- 
ever our emphasis, whatever the 
methods employed, the curriculum 
must be determined arbitrarily by 
some designated individuals. 

It may be more difficult to select 
a curriculum which will effectively 
cultivate appreciation of the great 
values of civilization than to select 
one which will produce efficiency, 
but the very difficulty may lead to 
more careful analysis than has 
seemed necessary in determining 4 
curriculum for knowledge and skill. 
It is hardly worthy of this age of 
science to insist that the task is im- 
possible. If we are convinced that 
our major need is a curriculum by 
means of which training can be 
given in the appreciation of values, 
then, of course, we shall create one. 

Some fear may be felt that for 
the planning of curriculums for 
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mass education not enough persons 
who combine high art and skills in 
education can be found so that 
worthy standards can be main- 
tained. The danger that the selec- 
tion may result in cultivating appre- 
ciation of the mediocre rather than 
the ideal is hardly as serious, for 
example, as the danger that under 
our present program the social 
studies will be taught through a 
content tending to maintain the 
status quo in our highly national- 
istic and individualistic civilization. 

Still it is not logical to take for 
granted that attitude-training can 
necessarily be made to apply alike, 
and without question, to all fields 
of human appreciation. Human fel- 
lowship may serve as an example. 
Any normal individual finds it un- 
pleasant to be separated from the 
company of his kind, but the con- 
tent and direction of the communi- 
cation depend on the training one 
receives. In the old saying that chil- 
dren and fools always tell the truth 
there was emphasis on the differ- 
ences between trained and un- 
trained communication. Thought- 
lessness, crudeness, criticism, and 
unkindness can definitely be re- 
moved by training. Consideration 
and good will in human fellowship 
are practicable aims, worthy of the 
best efforts of the school. 

One might accept the idea that 
freedom grows out of an innate 
drive without agreeing that it is 
susceptible of education; yet the 
forms and directions of human ef- 


forts toward escape from servitude. 


indicate clearly the influence of dis- 
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cipline. There is little distinction 
between liberty and license except 
where educational agencies have 
been at work. 

If there were questions as to the 
possibilities of training in the field 
of esthetic enjoyment, the success 
of such slight efforts as have been 
made in public-school courses in 
art, music, and literature should re- 
move all doubts. 

Play is so spontaneous that it 
might at first seem impossible for 
training to change one’s attitude 
toward it, yet after both war peri- 
ods throngs of European children 
were reported to have lost all sense 
of joy and had to be trained in the 
art of play. 

The traditional dislike of chil- 
dren for school might easily lead 
one to believe that there is inher- 
ently something distasteful about 
learning. The opposite, however, is 
the case. Every field of mastery can 
be made an object of as satisfying 
effort as is the crossword puzzle or 
the construction of a radio set. 
There is a strange inconsistency be- 
tween our impatience with chil- 
dren’s questions and our all but 
universal dependence on external 
motives for children’s learning. The 
thrill of mental discovery may be 
as great a value in the study of 
some subjects as any utilitarian out- 
come of the study, and increasingly 
so as children are given cumulative 
experiences of thrill in mental ag- 
gressiveness. 

What bearing has the cultivation 
of altruism on the increase of other 
capacities? Every serious analysis of 
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civilization has recognized, impli- 
citly or explicitly, that the very 
structure of human society is basi- 
cally dependent on altruism. 
Altruism involves a genuine sat- 
isfaction in the happiness of others. 
Added to the appreciation of fel- 
lowship and communication, altru- 
ism means not merely observing the 
social amenities but finding genuine 
joy in the pleasures others receive 
through fellowship. Freedom can 
hardly be loved without some thrill 
over the liberation of others. In 
fact, every form of satisfaction in- 
volved in a better civilization is de- 


pendent on the altruism of one’s 
fellows. Without altruism, there is 
no assurance, indeed little possi. 
bility, of continued conduct which 
makes for the enrichment of other 
lives. 

That the school can cultivate ap. 
preciation of the spiritual values 
which alone have significance for 
the highest civilization is no longer 
Open to question. That the exten- 
sion of its services to include that 
function would incomparably en- 
rich civilization is being recognized 
by an increasing number of edu- 
cators. 


for 


So far the Veterans Administration 
in Washington has issued more 
than 1100 certificates of eligibility 
and regional offices have certified 
hundreds more veterans for study 
abroad under the GI Bill. 

Included among the 903 ap- 
proved institutions in 68 countries 
are world-famous universities, col- 
leges, and professional schools as 
well as technical schools and art 
and music conservatories. Approved 
institutions range from Iceland to 
Dunedin, New Zealand. Schools 
are added periodically to the list 
by request. An institution in Ice- 
land was approved, for example, 
at the request of a veteran who 
married an Icelandic girl while he 
was stationed there and who wanted 


to return there to study the silver- 
smith’s trade. 

Necessary investigations and re- 
ports on the status of institutions 
are made by the Foreign Service es- 
tablishments of the Department of 
State and are handed over to the 
Veterans Administration. Three at- 
tachés for veterans affairs have 
been appointed to assist veterans 
overseas on educational matters and 
have left for their posts in Lon- 
don, Paris, and Rome. 

Veterans who wish to attend 
foreign institutions must make ap- 
plication first for benefits under the 
GI Bill to the Veterans Adminis- 
tration in this country or at the 
nearest U. S. consular office in 
foreign countries. 
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Objectives of the Industrial-Arts Teacher 


COMMITTEE ON STANDARDS OF ATTAINMENT 


In Improving Instruction in Industrial Arts 


thought or rea- 
soning, and the use of tools for the 
construction of things, constitute 
the two principal activities that 
distinguish persons from the lower 
animals. These two activities are 
mainly concerned with planning 
and doing. When schools and 
teachers fail to develop planning 
and doing abilities, they neglect 
important and far-reaching phases 
of education and of life. 

The objectives of industrial-arts 
teachers are not essentially differ- 
ent from those of teachers in other 
subjects or areas; they should be 
thought of in terms of definite 
changes that teachers will endeavor 
to make in their pupils. The fol- 
lowing nine objectives are named 
as those for which industrial-arts 
teachers should assume a large 
share of responsibility. These pur- 
poses are stated in terms of teacher 
attempts and should be considered 
as cumulative and unified rather 
than as nine distinct ends. Teach- 
ets should feel free to modify or 
add to the list. 

1. To develop in each pupil an 
active interest in industrial life and 
in the methods and problems of 
production and exchange. — Pres- 
ent-day homes and communities do 
not afford real opportunities for 
observing and understanding work 
life. Industrial-arts courses are par- 
ticularly fitted to fill this gap be- 
cause of certain equipment and 


A report of the Committee on 
Standards of Attainment in In- 
dustrial-Arts Teaching of the 
American Vocational Association, 
Homer J]. Smith, University of 
Minnesota, chairman. Reported 
from Improving Instruction in In- 
dustrial Arts. Washington, D. C.: 
The Association, 1946, 50-59. 25c. 


activities which are peculiar to them. 

As means of sampling and ex- 
plaining industry, a teacher might: 
(42) Explain how some common 
articles, such as pencils, paper, 
glass, nails, cement, plastics, etc., 
are manufactured; (b) speak of 
the local production and distribu- 
tion of such commodities as ice, 
milk and butter, flour, electric cur- 
rent; (c) consider the major 
sources of raw materials and the 
methods of initial processing and 
transportation; (@) discuss new in- 
dustries based on new materials and 
methods of work; (e) stress the 
dignity and economic and social 
usefulness of skilled labor; (f) in- 
crease the mechanical and industrial 
vocabularies of pupils; (g) cover 
working conditions in typical in- 
dustries as to pay-roll names, com- 
mon wages and promotion routes, 
educational qualifications, and un- 
employment; (4) build interest in 
legislation affecting employers and 
employes; (7) arrange talks by local 
merchants and sales representatives, 
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make use of industrial exhibits and 
charts prepared by manufacturing 
and distributing concerns, and plan 
visits to fairs and work-places. 

2. To develop in each pupil the 
appreciation of good design and 
workmanship and the ability to se- 
lect, care for, and use industrial 
products wisely. — Such appreci- 
ation can come only through well- 
formed judgments based on com- 
parisons which rest, in turn, on 
instruction as to the elements and 
characteristics that produce excel- 
lent, fair, or poor creations. 

Some means of doing this are: 
(4) compare articles of recognized 
superior workmanship with those 
of inferior kind; (4) study old 
and new catalogs of furniture, 
glassware, tools, etc.; (c) explain 
how to select T-squares, triangles, 
hammers, blueprint paper, station- 
ery; (d) compare the quality and 
cost of common articles, quantity 
and small-lot purchasing, cash and 
installment buying, bargain prices 
and special sales with relation to 
initial saving, spoilage, and extrav- 
agance; (e) discuss qualities neces- 
sary for satisfaction — appearance, 
durability, style, finish, etc.; (f) 
have pupils make sales talks, hold- 
ing them to factual or logical bases 
for their assertions; (g) stress 
prompt repairs, prevention of fires, 
accidents through poor upkeep; 
(4) study manufacturers’ directions 
for assembling and using machines. 

3. To develop in each pupil the 
habits of selfreliance, selfdiscipline, 
and resourcefulness in meeting 
practical situations. — Instructors 


must provide adequate occasions 
for pupils to be aggressive, self. 
critical, and subject to both suc. 
cesses and failures. 

To do this: (a) have pupils 
operate machines; (4) assign te- 
sponsibility for the care of ma. 
chines, tools, or instruments and 
plan rotating responsibility for 
cleaning, oiling machines, sharpen- 
ing tools, etc.; (c) have pupils 
make some suitable projects with 
equipment limited to the barest 
necessities, making it necessary for 
them to improvise; (d@) arrange for 
pupil practice in meeting people 
in social or business ways and have 
discussions of proper social cus- 
toms; (e) encourage learning how 
to locate reference materials; (f) 
plan an extracurricular organiza- 
tion, foster participation in an as- 
sembly, accept an issue of the 
school paper for contributions by 
industrial pupils; (g) set up an 
elementary type of foremanship; 
(4) pay increasing attention to 
problem-solving, creative effort, 
and proper reaction to criticism. 

4. To develop in each pupil a 
readiness to assist others and join 
happily in group undertakings. — 
The development of individuals 
who are unselfish, able to get along 
with their fellows at work or play, 
and inclined toward the support of 
what makes for progress and the 
common good is encouraged by 
the following procedures: (a) en- 
courage pupils to assist each other 
on such shop tasks as gluing a 
project, cutting stock, and moving 
heavy materials; (4) plan group or 
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whole-class work such as construc- 
tion of stage machinery, hurdles, 
furniture for the public library ; (c) 
interpret some of the regulatory 
aspects of current industrial life, 
the significance of management 
problems, the nature of employer- 
employe relationships, and matters 
of organization and bargaining; 
(d) instruct about the causes of 
discharge from industrial jobs, 
about safety programs, time-study 
services, training arrangements, and 
personnel-management activities; 
(e) urge enlistment in school un- 
dertakings. 

5. To develop in each pupil de- 
sirable attitudes and practices with 
respect to health and safety. — In- 
dustrial-arts subjects afford excep- 
tional facilities and situations for 
advancing the interests of pupils 
in this important realm. Instructors 
need only be conscious of their re- 
sponsibilities. 

Instructors should (a) impress 
on pupils the importance of physi- 
cal care as it relates to growth and 
health; (4) refer pupils to current 
articles or bulletins and have dis- 
cussions on occupational diseases, 
industrial accidents, protective 
measures, and controlling legisla- 
tion; (c) provide safety and first- 
aid suggestions and have pupils as- 
sist in collecting bulletin-board ma- 
terials, such as posters, news items, 
and official statements. 

6. To develop in each pupil a 
feeling of pride in his ability to do 
useful things and to develop worthy 


leisure-time interests. — Abilities . 


in these respects are a strong in- 


centive to, if not a guarantee of, 
good citizenship. One likes to do 
the things he can do well. Good 
workmanship should be required, 
therefore, as an interest and ideal 
builder as well as for other reasons. 

Ways of doing this are to (a) 
encourage hearty home services, 
such as care of the yard or of one’s 
room, chores, care of animals, etc.; 
(5) suggest activity in extending 
the usefulness of personal belong- 
ings, such as books, bicycles, and 
toys, and in making and repairing 
things for Christmas; (¢c) stress 
the fact that home and school ac- 
complishments make for employ- 
ment readiness and that they ac- 
quaint one with his occupational 
aptitudes or fitness; (d) make use 
of progress records, merit systems, 
and displays of good work within 
the department or school and ar- 
range public recognition of the ex- 
ceptional; (e) select a few opera- 
tions for special drill in connec- 
tion with each course and strive for 
special proficiency in a few things 
that always improve workmanship 
in the field concerned; (f) have 
pupils make lists of things in which 
they claim special knowledge and 
skill. Class reactions to these lists 
would prove helpful. 

7. To develop in each pupil the 
habit of an orderly, complete, and 
efficient performance of any task. 
— There is much gain in seeing 
that proper starts are made. Good 
work habits, once established in 
youth, will carry to adulthood. 

The teacher should (a) require 
thorough pupil examination of all 
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plans at the outset and insist on a 
definite, step-by-step plan for every 
job; (4) give attention to good 
working stances or positions, to 
stations as free as possible from 
litter, and to faithful following of 
directions; (c) be certain assign- 
ments are specific; (¢d) have a sup- 
ply of well-organized jobs available 
so that pupils need waste no time 
between assignments; (¢) have ac- 
curate methods of measuring re- 
sults. 

8. To develop in each pupil an 
understanding of drawings and the 
ability to express ideas by means 
of drawings. — Valid judgments 
with respect to design can be de- 
veloped only through knowledge of 
the principles involved and oppor- 
tunity to observe and compare ap- 
plications of these principles in 
varying situations. Mere discussion 
of good design will not suffice. 

To afford controlled observation 
with reference to lines, spacing, 
symmetry, etc. the instructor 
might: (a) study many blueprints 
and sketches, with experiences in 
home-planning and architecture as 
well as those based on machines 
and mechanical work; (4) sketch 
many common things and study 
the design of modern products; (c) 
have pupils prepare large cards, 
charts, or scrapbooks to show good 
and bad types of design for various 
articles, including some from the 
realm of printing; (d) insure that 
pupils have the concepts repre- 
sented by the following common 
expressions: appearance of stabil- 
ity, structurally good, etc. 
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9. To develop in each pupil a 
measure of skill in the use of com. 
mon tools and machines, and an 
understanding of the problems in. 
volved in common types of con. 
struction and repair, — This type 
of learning has immediate value in 
connection with shop assignments 
and also has important deferred 
value for adult life. While useful- 
ness of industrial-arts courses for 
those who later work in trades or 
minor mechanical occupations is 
acknowledged, specific vocational 
preparation for industry is not an 
objective. 

The following procedures will 
contribute toward this end: (a) 
instruct as to commercial sizes, 
grades, and sales classifications of 
lumber and other common mate- 
rials; (6) study price lists, cata- 
logs, etc., and acquaint pupils with 
processes and forms used for pur- 
chases and inventories; (c) have 
pupils, on completion of a job, list 
others that would include the same 
and additional operations; (@) dis- 
cuss the relative costs of articles 
produced by individual craftsman- 
ship and by quantity methods; (e) 
participate in the pattern for work- 
experience, cooperative half-time 
learn-earn and apprentice plans; 
(f) motivate ease and mastery in 
tool and machine use; (g) cover 
rudiments of auto transmission and 
ignition, free wheeling, etc.; (4) 
work out simple devices to portray 
mechanical advantages exemplified 
in the lever, screw, wheel, and 
gears; and (7) explain how various 
abrasives and adhesives are made. 
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How Narrow Are the Specialists? 


L. H. KIRKPATRICK 
In School and Society 


Most people have encoun- 
tered the notion that, once you get 
a specialist off the field in which 
he specialized, he is completely un- 
informed. In fact, specialists in the 
humanities are frequently out- 
spoken critics of the narrowness of 
specialists in the sciences. They 
propose to broaden them by giv- 
ing them more course work in the 
humanities. One reaction to the 
work of the atomic scientists and 
to their desire to have some say as 
to how the atom bomb is used is 
that scientists had better stick to 
their knitting and let experts in 
world affairs handle world affairs. 
The inference is frequently made 
that the man in the street knows 
more about world affairs than does 
the scientist. 

To find out how much and what 
kind of reading scholars do outside 
their own field of interest, ques- 
tionnaires were sent to 300 chosen 
from American Men of Science, 
Leaders in Education, and Directory 
of American Scholars. Forty-four 
scientists and 48 humanist-educa- 
tors answered. 

A careful study of the answers 
revealed that both groups depend 
on magazines very heavily for in- 
formation outside their own field 
of work. The humanists apparently 
read a little more, but no better. 
Most of these scholars seem to be 
living in 20th-century America, 
reading much the same sort of 
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books and magazines as their fel- 
low citizens. 

Scientists are less likely to use 
book reviews than are humanists. 
While most of the humanists de- 
pended to some extent on reviews, 
many of them felt they were un- 
trustworthy. 

That the scientist reads about the 
same popular magazines as the rest 
of America can be demonstrated by 
the following list (in order of 
number of persons reading): 
Reader's Digest, Time, Saturday 
Evening Post, Life, National Geo- 
graphic, News Week, Atlantic 
Monthly, Harpers, Business Week, 
Science. Fifty percent of the scien- 
tists read four or more periodicals 
regularly. One person read 27, an- 
other 15, and still another 11, but 
three read nothing. 

The humanists read a little more. 
Fifty percent of them read five or 
more titles regularly. The main 
differences between the list of 
magazines popular among the sci- 
entists and those popular with the 
humanists were a humorous title 
(New Yorker), two “liberal” 
titles (Nation and New Republic), 
and the absence of those containing 
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the word “‘science.”” It may be said 
that men from either group would 
not object to a steady diet of the 
other fellow’s reading list. When 
you leave the list of the most pop- 
ular, there is no way of predicting 
who will read what. Of 165 maga- 
zines, 119 were listed only once. 

In the field of books, there is 
again no startling difference be- 
tween the two groups. Twenty-five 
percent of the scientists admit they 
read no books for pleasure, while 
only 10 percent of the humanists 
make this admission. Of 431 books 
listed, only 29 were listed by both 
groups, and 381 were listed by a 
single reader. There is no margin 
of superiority in quality apparent 
to either side. Nor does a study of 
individual cases show much ground 
for concluding that one group reads 
better than the other. The top-scor- 
ing humanist, with 44 titles, had 
started out to read everything in his 
public, high-school, and church li- 
brary on Africa and Asia. The list 
of the top scientist, with 22 titles, 
included war books, travel books, 
one novel, and a history of philoso- 
phy. The point is that the reading 
of both groups was extremely 
casual, based on chance browsing 
in libraries and bookstores, and re- 
views which appealed to special 
interests. The list most popular 
among either group would be ac- 
ceptable for a literary-club pro- 
gram, since it contained mainly re- 
cent, easily read, popular books. 

What about reading for infor- 
mation — outside their own field? 
Here it was felt best to focus at- 


tention on race, world organization, 
educational reform, and economic 
planning. Here both groups made 
their poorest showing, at least as 
far as book reading was concerned. 
Many pointed out that they de- 
pended on magazines for informa- 
tion in these fields. Twenty percent 
of the humanists reported they had 
read no books on any of the above 
topics recently, and the middle of 
the group was reading about two. 
Fifty percent of the scientists had 
read no books at all, but the mid- 
point for those who did read books 
on special topics was two. 

Of a total of 153 books, 117 
were read by only one person each. 
Only five books on race had readers 
from both groups, only one on eco- 
nomic planning, only four on edu- 
cational reform, and only nine on 
world organization. 

The most popular books on race 
were Black Boy and Strange Fruit. 
The tough, factual, and less well- 
written books on race did not at- 
tract so many readers. Only two 
titles in education, the Harvard 
Report and Teacher in America, te- 
ceived much attention. Only two 
books on economic planning, Sixty 
Million Jobs and The Road to Serf- 
dom, were read by more than two 
people. One humanist remarked 
plaintively, “I read this type of 
thing defensively, since I’m sur- 
rounded by economists and world 
planners.” On world organization 
about 10 percent of the entire 
group could be mustered as read- 
ing One World, Time for Decision, 
People on Our Side. 
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Improvement of Senior-College 
Curriculums 


T. R. MCCONNELL 
In Emergent Responsibilities in Higher Education 


Y way of background and in- 
troduction, I should like to state 
certain assumptions and convic- 
tions. 

The first assumption is that many 
college students deserve, and soci- 
ety desperately needs, more liberal 
education than most plans for what 
is now called “general education” 
at the senior high school-junior col- 
lege level seem to provide. Com- 
prehensive programs of general ed- 
ucation adopted in recent years al- 
most certainly represent an im- 
provement over the facilities 
conventionally offered. General ed- 
ucation can be still further improved 
by better coordination between the 
senior high schols and lower di- 
visions of colleges and universities, 
or by more widespread use of new 
forms of administrative organiza- 
tion. 

_ But I am not willing to agree 
that we should terminate liberal 
education by the end of the conven- 
tional sophomore year and turn the 
universities over completely there- 
after to academic specialization and 
professional education. Our ideal 
is to give everyone an opportunity 
for as much education as his ca- 
pacities justify, within the limits of 
what he himself can pay for or 
society is willing to finance. Why, 
just at the moment when the rich 
variety of human knowledge and 
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experience has really been re- 
vealed to the student, should we 
say to him, “Now run along. If 
you stay here any longer, you will 
only get in the way of those who 
are interested in scholarly or pro- 
fessional careers?” 

A democracy must have many 
citizens who possess a full under- 
standing of the problems of mod- 
ern society and a deep appreciation 
of the good life. No program of 
general education designed to ter- 
minate at the end of the sophomore 
year that I have seen to date appears 
adequate for the development either 
of social understanding or of the 
ability to do social thinking at an 
advanced and creative level. Uni- 
versity education must not be de- 
voted exclusively to the very few 
who will choose scholarly careers 
or will enter the university. 

The second assumption is that 
an extended liberal education 
should be valuable to qualified 
students in mastering the methods 
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of rigorous, critical, and construc- 
tive thinking and in developing in- 
tellectual independence. I doubt 
that a sequence of broad general 
courses covering the principal fields 
of knowledge can give a student 
the fuller training in effective 
thinking that more advanced and 
concentrated work, if properly con- 
ducted, can produce. 

Although I am convinced of the 
value of liberal studies beyond the 
sophomore year, I doubt that the 
narrow specialization at the senior- 
college level is consistent with the 
basic purposes of liberal education. 
An analysis of the total college 
programs of students graduated 
from the College of Science, Litera- 
ture, and the Arts at the University 
of Minnesota in 1939 and 1940 re- 
vealed that some students took as 
much as one-half of their college 
work in one department. 
Concentration was especially high 
in English. English majors, al- 
though they had an average of 25 
hours in modern and classical lan- 
guages, took an average of only 13 
hours in history, 6 hours in phi- 
losophy, 1.5 hours in music, and 
1.9 hours in art. That record is 
hardly representative of a broad 
humanistic education. What little 
natural science they took was mainly 
in psychology. The average amount 
of physical science was 3.8 hours. 
The scholars from this group are 
not likely to have any greater un- 
derstanding and appreciation of 
modern science than have many of 
the present humanists who insist 
on forcing a cleavage between their 
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disciplines and the natural sciences, 
Narrow and excessive departmental 
specialization is one of the worst 
forms of vocationalism. 

The influence of graduate edu- 
cation and the specialized scholarly 
interests of a graduate faculty are, 
in considerable part, responsible for 
the excessive specialization. Most 
institutions confront the under- 
graduate student with a bewildering 
array of elective units, many of 
them highly specialized in- 
tensive, since ordinarily there are 
not enough graduate students to 
justify giving all the specialties 
that a graduate faculty wishes to 
offer. The imposition of narrow 
specialization on undergraduate 
education is unfortunate even for 
the future graduate student, who, 
if he fails to get a broad founda- 
tion as an undergraduate, is even 
less likely to secure it during his 
post-graduate studies. 

Programs of concentration in the 
senior college need to be built 
around a much wider range of in- 
tellectual and occupational objec- 
tives than preparation for advanced 
scholarly education and research, 
which are open only to a few highly 
selected persons. For the relatively 
large body of students who can 
profit from an extended liberal 
education, we should limit spe- 
cialization, broaden the field of 
concentration, and adopt new bases 
for patterning individual programs. 

Many institutions have adopted 
interdepartmental and divisional 
majors as a means of broadening 
the field of concentration. These 
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plans, which are increasingly popu- 
lar, take various forms in different 
institutions. Several years ago Dart- 
mouth announced what it called 
“topical majors.” Students were 
permitted to concentrate on such 
matters as international relations or 
problems of domestic policy. Such 
majors were made up from courses 
in several departments and might 
not look at all like conventional 
forms of departmental specializa- 
tion. A joint major in economics 
and political science has been pro- 
posed at the University of Minne- 
sota in recognition of the increasing 
interdependence of government and 
business. The Division of Social 
Sciences at the University of Chi- 
cago offers both divisional and in- 
terdepartmental majors. The latter 
are built around the fields of inter- 
national relations, human develop- 
ment, and social thought. Curricu- 
lums in American studies have been 
organized in a number of colleges 
and universities. As organized at 
Minnesota, the courses elected by 
the student are to be grouped 
around some unifying plan or pur- 
pose which may vary, within rea- 
sonable limits, from individual to 
individual. Still another type of 
broad concentration is foreign-area 
study. At most institutions these 
area curriculums are both cultural 
and professional in purpose. 

The senior-college curriculums 
mentioned above are special cases 
of a more fundamental and general 
educational plan known as the 
“functional major.” Several years 
ago I described a functional major 


as a sequence of courses and other 
educational activities leading to the 
attainment of a clearly defined edu- 
cational goal. The plan makes pos- 
sible greater flexibility than the 
conventional major allows and puts 
emphasis on the purposiveness and 
unity of the individual's educa- 
tional experience. It is integrity 
that the modern liberal college has 
so often failed to achieve, and pur- 
pose that students in liberal arts 
colleges have so often lacked. 

The purposes that in practice 
govern liberal arts majors as shown 
above may arise from purely cul- 
tural or intellectual interests or 
from broad vocational objectives. I 
see no reason to disparage voca- 
tional purposes in liberal education 
if the occupation in prospect is one 
that depends broadly and primarily 
on liberal studies and requires little 
or no technical training. On the 
contrary, the effort to force a syste- 
matic separation of liberal from vo- 
cational or professional education 
will only magnify the hiatus that 
now exists so often between indi- 
vidual desires and social needs, be- 
tween personal gain and social 
benefit. 

If the interpenetration of general 
and special education is a desirable 
process, then the policy of confin- 
ing general education to the junior- 
college level and devoting subse- 
quent education entirely to special- 
ization is basically unsound. The 
policy certainly is unrealistic if the 
interests and motives of students 
are to be considered. One's field of 
specialization gains greater meaning 
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and significance when projected 
against the problems of society and 
the whole world of work. This 
kind of relationship can best be 
developed when both types of edu- 
cation proceed simultaneously. Fi- 
nally, the greater maturity often 
leads the student to recognize the 
value and meaning of cultural edu- 
cation more fully than he sensed 
them earlier. Facilities for general 
education, including courses espe- 
cially designed for that purpose, 
should be available at all levels. 

Prerequisites severely limit the 
opportunity for the student to elect 
courses outside his major field. I 
think it is safe to predict that an 
objective examination would reveal 
that in many instances prerequisites 
bear little relation to learning in 
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the courses in which they are pre- 
scribed. If general education is to 
be extended to the upper division, 
prerequisites must be removed from 
certain courses of wide interest and 
value, or new courses designed for 
nonspecialists must be offered. 
Courses for general education in 
the senior college may be either 
departmental or divisional. There 
are unusually interesting possibili- 
ties in divisional courses. For less 
mature students, such courses may 
be exploratory rather than inte- 
gtative, providing a broad frame- 
work for later more particular 
learning. For more mature students, 
the divisional course may be pri- 
marily integrative, enabling them 
to organize and generalize their 
previous educational experiences. 


Course in School Building 


SOMETHING new has been started at New York University School of Edu- 
cation—a course in school building. The purpose: to determine the best 
method of building schools to meet educational needs and stiil remain 
within the budget. The students, 15 practicing architects and 21 school 
administrators, meet once a week under the direction of Dr. Walter D. 
Cocking. At class sessions, which resemble a forum, Dr. Cocking poses 
controversial problems and the students debate the issues. 

Since a community ordinarily is responsible for the building of only 
one school plant during a generation and a superintendent and his staff 
are exposed to a building problem but once during their tenure, educa- 
tional administrators know but little about school construction. In addi- 
tion, few architectural firms have specialized in building schools, with 
the result that functional values are often sacrificed to physical beauty. 
The course is designed, then, “to pool the collective and professional 
knowledge of both architects and administrators so that schools will be 
planned, designed, and constructed to best serve the needs of students.” 
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EDUCATION DIGEsT WASHINGTON BUREAU 


Election Troubles.—The Repub- 
lican victories at the polls are ex- 
pected to bring nothing but trou- 
ble to the U. S. Office of Educa- 
tion for at least two reasons: 

First, because the House Appro- 
priations Committee, which holds 
the key to the U. S. cashbox, will 
be headed by John Taber of N. Y. 
Rep. Taber has for many years 
looked quizzically at the work of 
the Office and is not expected to 
be favorable to the Administra- 
tion’s current plan of strengthening 
its activities. 

Second, the GOP sweep brought 
back Rep. Gwinn of N.Y., who has 
been questioning the value of a 
strong federal education agency 
and has been demanding an inves- 
tigation of its work. With the GOP 
in power, he may now get his wish. 


Guideless Veterans.—There is 
gloom in Washington among those 


' educators who for nearly a year 


have been working to set up ma- 
chinery for informing veterans 
which colleges and universities 
have vacancies for them. The result 
of the labor of these men was a 
chain of veterans information- 
clearance centers, which gathered 
monthly data on college vacancies 
for use by Veterans Administration 
counselors. 

But, without warning, the Vet- 
erans Administration last month 
put a quietus to the entire enter- 


prise. Officials in nearly every edu- 
cation agency in Washington were 
taken aback. They had been con- 
vinced that the centers were work- 
ing well for the “maximum utili- 
zation of higher educational insti- 
tutions.”” But the VA action was as 
final as it was drastic. And to date, 
there is no satisfactory explanation 
for the move. 


Friends of Teachers.—The pub- 
lic-school teacher has many friends, 
recent reports from the nation’s 
powerful organizations show: 

American Legion Commander 
Paul Griffith said the Legion’s 
15,400 posts will lead the way in 
support for better salaries. 

The American Federation of 
Labor urged its locals, comprising 
7,000,000 members, ‘‘not to pause 
or cease in its efforts until justice 
is done the teachers... .” 

The U.S. Chamber of Commerce 
is keeping its local organizations 
alerted on the need for increasing 
teacher salaries. 

The Citizens Federal Advisory 
Committee met in the Office of 
Education last month and resolved 
to dramatize the plight of the 
teacher by issuing periodic reports 
entitled ‘““The Teacher in America.” 
The first report is scheduled to ap- 
pear early in 1947. 


Utopia Is Out.—The Adminis- 
tration has given what appears to 
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be the kiss of death to the Murray 
Education Development Act of 
1947. In a letter from Bureau of 
the Budget Director James E. Webb 
to Sen. Murray, the Administration 
spokesman said: 

“It is impossible at this time to 
consider favorably appropriations 
as large as those contemplated in 
S. 2499 (the Murray bill). A dras- 
tic scaling down of the authoriza- 
tions would be necessary before the 
Administration could support the 
proposed legislation at this time.” 
In addition, Mr. Webb said that 
the Administration believed that a 
permanent universal military train- 
ing program should be enacted 
first before considering aid-to- 
education legislation. 


State Teachers Agencies.— 
Any state wishing to set up a 
teacher-placement agency as part of 
its state employment service may 
do so and ask the federal govern- 
ment to pay 100 percent of the 
bill. Such was the ruling of Rob- 
ert Goodwin, director of the U. S. 
Employment Service. 

The federal USES was disman- 
tled on November 15 into separate 
state services. Under the act di- 
recting the breakup, the federal 
government is authorized to pay 
all expenses of the state job-finding 
offices. 

Authorization for setting up 
teacher-placement services is con- 
tained in the Wagner-Peyser Em- 
ployment Service Act which defines 
the activities of the public em- 
ployment services. 


Radio "Plug-Uglies."—Two- 
thirds of the nation’s radio listeners 
do not object to commercials on 
the air — even the long “plug- 
uglies” — and a quarter of the 
listeners like them. Eighty-two per- 
cent of the people say radio is doing 
an excellent job. Only 1 percent 
say its performance is poor. So 
says the National Association of 
Broadcasters, after a study made by 
its hired specialists. 

Nevertheless, the radio industry 
is striving to correct its faults, 
whether they include the overuse 
of commercials or poor program- 
ming by local station-members. 

Latest step in this selfimprove- 
ment drive is the NAB’s decision 
to set up a program department in 
Washington. Expected to be of 
great importance in lifting the 
quality of broadcasting, the pro- 
gram department is planning to ad- 
vise station-members of the NAB 
how to develop “‘sound policies for 
education, civic, and cultural pro- 
grams.” 


Job Facts for Students.— 
Three innovations to give high- 
school pupils concrete facts about 
job opportunities and job trends in 
their towns are working well, re- 
ports to Washington show: 

Portland, Ore., is surveying reg- 
ularly textile, metal trades, public 
utilities, and transportation indus- 
tries. The information is given to 
high-school counselors and to school 
heads ‘to keep education astride 
of technological changes and job 
opportunities.” 
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A rural high school in Monroe 
County, N. Y., invited counselors 
from the nearby Rochester Em- 
ployment Service to bring to its 
students latest facts on vocations 
and job openings. Group counseling 
sessions and personal interviews 
were held with juniors and seniors. 

A New York City trade school 
asked the Employment Service to 
assign a placement officer to the 
school’s staff. Principal of the 
school, M. C. Ritter, says: ‘This 
arrangement places at our command 
the facilities of the public em- 
ployment service in counseling and 
placing students in jobs.” 


Something for nothing: School- 
men may wish to write for these 
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free items prepared by Washington 
agencies: A sample copy of the 
Labor Market, a monthly publica- 
tion describing job outlook and 
employment trends, from the U. S. 
Department of Labor. . . A sam- 
ple copy of the Department of State 
Bulletin, useful to those who want 
to keep current on American-for- 
eign relations, from the Department 
of State. . . A Guide for On-the- 
Job Training for Veterans to aid 
ex-servicemen planning to go into 
retailing, from the American Retail 
Federation, 1627 K Street, N.W., 
Washington, D.C. . . . School 
Sound Systems to help executives 
in their selection and use of sound 
equipment, from the U. S. Office of 
Education. 


High-School Facilities for Veterans 


MANY high schools are making 
special provisions for veterans, ac- 
cording to School Management 
in reporting the results of a survey 
made by the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation. A total of 1574 schools re- 
ported, and of these 881 either 
were holding or planned to hold 
special classes for the GI. Special 
programs were already under way 
in 583 schools; 137 expected to 
have special facilities available by 
next fall; and 161 referred vet- 
erans to special classes in other 
schools. In .398 schools, regular 
classes were open to veterans. 
Probably many of the schools which 


gave no specific information or 
which failed to report at all admit 
veterans to their classes. 

Four hundred fifty-one of the 
special-curriculum programs lead to 
high-school graduation. Specific oc- 
cupational training is offered by 
354 schools. 

A number of schools are offer- 
ing accelerated programs, allow- 
ing the veteran to proceed at his 
own rate. Other schools indicated 
the use of General Educational De- 
velopment tests, correspondence 
courses, etc., for the benefit of vet- 
erans. Such services help in evalu- 
ation and placement. 
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RECENT DEATHs: 

Lucy Wheelock, founder and prin- 
cipal emeritus of Wheelock Col- 
lege of kindergarten training, Bos- 


ton, Mass., Oct. 2. . . . Frederic 
Holcomb, principal of the practice 
school, Geneseo, N. Y., State 
Teachers College. ... Samuel 
Henry Whitley, president, East 
Texas State Teachers College, Com- 
merce, Oct. 2.... R. P. Jarrett, 
head of the education department 
and dean of West Texas State 
Teachers College, Canyon, in July. 
. . « Ralph Carlton Jenkins, presi- 
dent, Danbury, Conn., State Teach- 
ers College, Oct. 2. . . . Carmen 
Ross, director of the Public Edu- 
cation and Child Labor Association 
of Pennsylvania.... W. M. 
Green, superintendent of the Fort 
Worth, Tex., schools. 


CHANGES IN THE STATE DEPART- 
MENTS: 


Henry C. Herge, former assistant 
director of the ACE study on the 
implications of the armed services 
educational programs has been ap- 
pointed consultant in higher edu- 
cation, Connecticut State Depart- 
ment of Education. . . .Roy James 
Richardson is the new state director 
of school safety for Texas. ... 
Howard G. Richardson, former as- 
sistant supervisor of health, physi- 
cal education, and recreation for 
Virginia, has taken a similar posi- 
tion in Maine. . . . Elizabeth Stev- 
enson has joined the Michigan 
State Department of Public In- 
struction as consultant in home and 
family living education. . . . Ralph 
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R. Boyden is chief of the bureau 
of school accounts and records, 
California State Department of Ed- 
ucation. . . . New director of vo- 
cational education, North Carolina 
State Department of Education, is 
J. Warren Smith. 


CHANGES IN THE SCHOOLS: 


Floyd A. Potter replaces Arthur S. 
Chenoweth, retired, as superintend- 
ent of the Atlantic City, N. J., 
schools. . . . Fred P. Reagle has 
resigned as assistant superintendent 
of the Montclair, N. J., schools. 
. . . Succeeding Maynard W. Linn 
as head of the Greenwich, Conn., 
schools isS. Willard Price, former 
superintendent at New Britain, 
Conn. ... Donald K. Phillips, 
former assistant to Associate Super- 
intendent N. L. Engelhardt, New 
York City Schools, is now head 
of the schools at Rutland, Vt. 
. . . Claude B. Pendleton is the 
Mew assistant superintendent in 
charge of elementary schools, Den- 
ver, Colo. . . . Vincent J. O'Shea 
will replace Julia C. Harney as as- 
sistant superintendent in charge of 
the bureau of special services, Jer- 
sey City, N. J., schools. . . . Ward 
|. Miller is the new superintendent 
of schools at Wilmington, Del... . 
New head of the Passaic, N. J., 
schools is C. W. McDermith, of 
Salem, Mass. . . . James E. Mal- 
lonee is the new assistant superin- 
tendent of schools and assistant di- 
rector of instruction at Hopewell, 
Va... . William Krum, Jr., super- 
vising principal at Roxbury, N. Y., 
Central School, has been appointed 
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head of the schools at Endicott, N. 
superintendent of 
schools at Beatrice, Nebr., is Bar- 
ton L. Kline. . . Joseph Howe, 
supervising principal at Washing- 
ton, N. J., has been named head 
of the schools at Burlington, N. J. 

. Eleanor Helfrich has been 
named supervisor of elementary 
grades at Atlantic City, N. J.... 
New superintendent of the South 
Pasadena-San Marino, Calif., school 
district is Laurence Harper... . 
Robert S. Gilchrist, director of the 
University School at Ohio State 
University, has accepted a position 
as assistant superintendent of the 
Minneapolis, Minn., schools. .. . 
New head of the Troy, N. Y., 
schools is Charles H. Connolly. 

. Howard W. Brown has been 
appointed director of research in 
the Camden, N. J., schools... . 
Replacing James F. Mason, retired, 
as assistant head of the Paterson, 
N. J., schools is Edwin W. Bram- 
hall. 


CHANGES IN THE COLLEGES AND 
UNIVERSITIES: 

Recent appointments at New York 
University School of Education are 
Christian Arndt, senior specialist 
in far-eastern education, U. S. 
Office of Education and G. Der- 
wood Baker, both as professors of 
secondary education. . . . Lloyd D. 


Bernard, former dean of profes- 
sional education at Chico, Calif., 
State College, has been named man- 
ager of placement and guidance on 
the Berkeley campus of the Uni- 
versity of California. 


. Byron 


Brophy, formerly assistant chief of 
the educational division, War As- 
sets Administration, has assumed 
the presidency of Ferris Institute, 
Big Rapids, Mich. . . . Charles S. 
Johnson, head of the social science 
department, Fisk University, Nash- 
ville, Tenn., has been named presi- 
dent, succeeding Thomas E. Jones. 
. Paul E. Kambly of the State 
University of Iowa has been named 
professor of education at the Uni- 
versity of Oregon. . . . Harry H. 
Kauffman has been named associ- 
ate professor of education and di- 
rector of the audio-visual service at 
the University of Denver. . 
John L. Knight, of Willamette 
University, Salem, Ore., has been 
chosen chancellor of Nebraska 
Wesleyan University, Lincoln. . . . 
The University of Connecticut 
School of Education announces the 
appointment of W. Howard Martin 
as associate professor and Duane R. 
Collins and J. Louis Cooper as as- 
sistant professors. . . . New dean 
of instruction and head of the 
education department, Trenton, N. 
J., State Teachers College, is Ber- 
tha Lawrence. ... Katherine 
Miles, of Colorado A and M Col- 
lege, has resigned to take charge of 
preschool and child development 
work at the University of Maine. 
. James A. Von Zwoll has been 
appointed lecturer in school admin- 
istration and A. A. Vezzani has 
been named lecturer in vocational 
education, University of Michigan. 
. John Michaelis has been 
named head of the education sec- 
tion, university extension, Uni- 
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versity of Colorado. . . . John E. 
McAdams has been added to the 
staff of the school of education, 
State University of Iowa. 

Philip C. Martin, assistant profes- 
sor of industrial education, Cornell 
University, has been appointed di- 
rector, State Institute of Applied 
Arts and Sciences, White Plains, 
N. Y. . . . New professor of edu- 
cation at the University of Pitts- 
burgh is Vernon C. Lingren, _for- 
merly of Hendrix College, Conway, 
Ark. ... New appointments at 
Northwestern State College, Natchi- 
toches, La., include Mary C. Wil- 
son and Leo Taylor Albritten, both 
as associate professors of education. 
. . Bert L. Woodcock has re- 
signed as director of safety edu- 
cation for Iowa to become instruc- 
tor in safety education and driver 
training at Iowa State Teachers Col- 
lege, Cedar Falls. Robert 
White, Jr., principal of Burling- 
ton, Ia., Junior College, has been 
named dean of the college of edu- 
cation at Kent, Ohio, State Uni- 
versity... . . New president of Cen- 
tral College, Conway, Ark., is R. 
L. Whipple. . . . Morey J. Want- 
man has been named associate pro- 
fessor of education, in charge of 
the bureau of educational statistics, 
University of Rochester, N.Y... . 
William Duncan Copeland, _ vice- 
president of Lake Forest, Ill., Col- 
lege, has been elected president of 
Billings, Mont., Polytechnic In- 
stitute. ... Succeeding the late 
C. William Prettyman as president 
of Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., 
is William W. Edel. . . . Payson 


Smith, professor of education at the 
University of Maine, has been 
named professor emeritus. ... 
New president of Union College, 
Lincoln, Nebr., is Robert W. 
Woods. . . . The University of Il- 
linois announces the appointment 
of Merle R. Sumption, of Ohio 
State University, as associate pro- 
fessor in the bureau of educational 
research; and Celia Burns Stendler, 
of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, as assistant professor 
in elementary education. . . . Don- 
ald Gragg, of the University of 
Texas, and James L. Russell, of the 
extension department of the Uni- 
versity of Georgia, have been 
named professors of education at 
West Texas State Teachers College, 
Canyon. 


OTHER CHANGES: 


Leonard S. Kenworthy has been 
named junior assistant in the secre- 
tariat of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion of UNESCO in London... . 
Helen Heffernan, chief, elementary 
division, California State Depart- 
ment of Education, has been ap- 
pointed to serve as elementary- 
schools officer on General Mac- 
Arthur’s staff in Tokyo. . . . Wil- 
fred Clapp, chief, school plant, 
Michigan State Department of Pub- 
lic Instruction, has been elected 
president of the National Council 
on School-Plant Construction. .. . 
Frederick L. Hipp succeeds ‘Charles 
J. Strahanas executive secretary of 
the New Jersey Education Associ- 
ation. . . . Joseph E. Murphy has 
returned from military service to 
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his post as director of the Colum- 
bia Scholastic Press Association and 
editor of the School Press Review. 
.. . Robert E, Carey,guidance di- 
rector in the Yonkers, N. Y., 
schools, has been given a year’s 
leave of absence to serve as spe- 
cialist in educational and vocational 
guidance with the Inter-American 
Educational Foundation in Chile. 
...E.B. Norton, former Ala- 
bama state superintendent of pub- 
lic instruction and present division 
chief in the U. S. Office of Edu- 
cation, has been named deputy U. 
S. Commissioner of Education. 


EIGHT states carried items regard- 
ing education on their ballots in the 
November election. Five of the 
proposals carried and three were 
defeated. Four states voted on 
minimum state aid for education. 
California approved $120 per year 
per pupil; Oklahoma approved 
$42; and Oregon approved $50 per 
pupil. Nebraska rejected $40 per 
pupil. Arkansas reduced the num- 
ber of its school districts from 2179 
to less than 400. Michigan ap- 
proved a measure which will re- 
turn one-third of the state sales 
tax revenues to local government 
units and schools. Oklahoma au- 
thorized school districts to levy 15 
instead of 10 mills, made a one- 
mill levy for Negro schools, and 
voted for free textbooks. California 
voted to provide a minimum teach- 


er salary of $2400 and state aid for 


kindergartens. Three measures were 
rejected in West Virginia: to pro- 
vide for supervision of public 
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schools and colleges by a state 
board of education, for selection 
of the state superintendent by the 
state board, and for supervision of 
the state university by a state board 
of governors. State support of 
transportation of pupils to and 
from private and parochial schools 
was defeated in Wisconsin. 


A NEW universal military training 
program is proposed by the War 
Department to provide a minimum 
of six months’ full-time training 
for young men 17 to 20 years of 
age, plus further National Guard, 
ROTC, or reserve service. Under 
the proposed program, which will 
be presented to the next Congress, 
all physically fit young American 
men would be required to perform 
one year of military duty. The ob- 
ligation could be discharged by 
serving a complete year in a train- 
ing camp or six months’ active 
training plus the “equivalent” of 
six months in reserve status. 


As a result of the passage of the 
LaFollette-Monroney Act for the 
reorganization of Congress, a non- 
partisan specialist in education will 
be appointed to the staff of experts 
available for use by Congressional 
committees. His job is to furnish 
Congress unbiased information 
necessary for making sound deci- 
sions on educational legislation. 
The appointment will be made by 
Dr. Ernest S. Griffith, head of the 
Legislative Reference Service, Li- 
brary of Congress, sometime in 


January. 
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THE Joint Committee of Teachers 
Organizations of New York City 
has taken its case for higher pay 
directly to the public through a 
series of advertisements in New 
York daily papers. The first adver- 
tisement in the series depicts the 
plight of “Marjorie,” a student 
whose school program is disrupted 
because she has no regular teacher 
and who feels “‘lost’”” because she 
has no teacher of her own. The 
committee represents 45,000 em- 
ployes of the board of education 
and the board of higher education. 


WITH tuition fees and cost-of-liv- 
ing subsidies paid by the federal 
government, approximately 800,- 
000 veterans of World War II are 
now studying in universities, col- 
leges, and_ technical schools 
throughout the United States, ac- 
cording to President Raymond Wal- 
ters of the University of Cincinnati. 
This veteran tide has swelled the 
grand total of enrolments, includ- 
ing women and nonveterans, to an 
all-time peak of about two million, 
he said. His figures are based on 
reports from over 450 typical in- 
stitutions in all sections of the coun- 
try. The largest enrolments in uni- 
versities under private contro] are 
Columbia University with 28,000 
and New York University with 19,- 
000. Among universities under 
public control the leaders are Cali- 
fornia with 40,039 on five campuses 
and Minnesota with 25,847. 


FELLOWSHIPS leading to a master’s 
degree in public health in the field 
of health education are being of- 


fered by the U. S. Public Health 
Service to candidates who have the 
bachelor’s degree and can meet the 
entrance requirements of the ac- 
credited school of public health 
of their choice. A year’s training 
beginning in the fall of 1947 is 
offered. Tuition, travel expenses for 
field training, and a monthly sti- 
pend of $100 will be provided out 
of funds made available by the 
National Foundation for Infantile 
Paralysis. Application blanks may 
be secured from the Surgeon Gen- 
eral, U. S. Public Health Service, 
Washington 25, D. C., and must 
be filed by March 15, 1947. 


THE Ethics Committee of the Na- 
tional Education Association has is- 
sued a statement in which it “re- 
affirms its position regarding the 
sanctity of teachers’ contracts. The 
Ethics Committee does not endorse 
breaking contracts by striking.” 
However, the committee warns that 
immediate consideration must be 
given to upward salary adjustments 
in countless communities in order 
to avert a wholesale withdrawal of 
trained teachers from the profes- 
sion. It also expresses deep concern 
over the outlook for education as 
living costs skyrocket and as the 
“antiquated school tax structure 
collapses.” The committee points 
out that the NEA Code of Ethics 
for Teachers provides that “‘teach- 
ers should insist upon a. salary 
schedule commensurate with the so- 
cial demands made upon it.” 


ADMINISTRATION 


VETERANS 
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survey covering the first half of 
1946 discloses that 612,690 vet- 
erans availed themselves of the ed- 
ucational benefits provided by the 
GI Bill. The survey showed that 
105,294 veterans were taking lib- 
eral-education courses and 91,337 
were studying trade and industry. 
Engineering attracted 57,241 and 
mechanical courses 48,470. A total 
of 19,555 took science courses, 18,- 
428 were in law, 7,688 took jour- 
nalism courses, and 3,563 were in 
pharmacy. 


THE American Council on Educa- 
tion has announced the eighth an- 
nual administration of its National 
Teacher Examinations. They will 
be administered in centers through- 
out the United States on February 
8 and 15, 1947, The examinations 
have been made available as an 
aid to administrators in their efforts 
to improve the selection of teach- 
ers. The tests include material de- 
signed to measure the intellectual, 
academic, and cultural backgrounds 
of prospective teachers, and are 
used in combination with records 
of experience, academic marks, rat- 
ings in various aspects of personal- 
ity, etc., in the evaluation of an in- 
dividual’s qualifications for teach- 
ing. Many superintendents and 
boards of education request appli- 
cants to present National Teacher 
Examinatior records. However, 


using the examination as the sole 
basis for the selection of teachers 
is opposed by the sponsors. Rec- 
ords of experience, academic marks, 
ratings of various aspects of per- 


sonality, etc., should be considered 
also. Arrangements for cooperation 
in the project may be made by writ- 
ing to Dr. David G. Ryans, Associ- 
ate Director, National Committee 
on Teacher Examinations, 15 Am- 
sterdam Ave., New York 23, N. Y. 


THE War Department states that 
of the 2,500,000 servicemen who 
have taken U. S. Armed Forces 
Institute courses, more than 1,000,- 
000 have applied for and received 
credit for educational achievement 
during miltary service. 


DATES OF THE MONTH: 

December 27-28, National 
Council of Geography Teachers, 
Columbus, Ohio. 


DATES OF THE COMING MONTHS: 


February 9, Negro History 
Week. 

February 16-23, National Broth- 
erhood Week. 

February 19-22, American As- 
sociation of Junior Colleges, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

March 1-6, American Association 
of School Administrators, Atlantic 
City, N. J. 

March 1-5, National Association 
of Secondary School Principals, At- 
lantic City, N. J. 

March 31-April 3, Higher Edu- 
cation Division, NEA, Chicago, III. 

April 21-26, American Associ- 
ation for Health, Physical Educa- 
tion, and Recreation, Seattle, Wash. 

May 2-3, Annual Meeting, 
American Council on Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
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=== New Books in Education——= 


Across the Years. W. P. Percival. 
Montreal, Quebec: Gazette Print- 
ing Co., Ltd. 1946. 195 pp. 
$2.50. 

Written by the Deputy Minister and 
Director of Protestant Education of 
Quebec, this book commemorates the 
hundredth anniversary of the Education 
Act of 1846, the basis of all subse- 
quent legislation in education. The 
book begins with a historical sketch 
of education in Quebec and covers all 
phases of education up to the present 
time. There are chapters on teacher 
training; the department of educa- 
tion; and such administrative features 
as courses of study, textbooks, examina- 
tions, grants, and teachers’ pensions. 


Educational Psychology. H. Carl 
Witherington. Boston: Ginn and 
Co., 1946. 456 pp. $2.75. 

In planning this book, which is a 
readable text for an introductory course 
in educational psychology, the author 
had in mind the students who will 
enter the teaching profession without 
more advanced work in the field. The 
author assumes the reader is acquainted 
with the ordinary school subjects. 
Hence, instead of discussing separately 
the psychology of reading, arithmetic, 
etc., he emphasizes the needs of the 
pupil. 

Teaching in Small Schools. Kate 
Wofford. New York: The Mac- 
millan Company, 1946. 386 pp. 


$3.75. 

About half the school children in the 
United States attend small schools; and 
although such schools present some of 
the most difficult teaching situations, 
they are staffed for the most part with 
inexperienced teachers. It is toward 
this group that the author originally 
slanted her book. As finally written, 
however, Teaching in Small Schools 
offers much practical aid to the prac- 
tice teacher, the teacher as she assumes 


for the first time full responsibility for 
teaching a group of children, the teach- 
er in the process of shifting from tra- 
ditional to more progressive methods of 
instruction, and the new recruit filling 
a vacancy created by a teacher who has 
left the ranks — all beginners of a sort. 


Forecasting College Achievement. 
Albert B. Crawford and Paul S. 
Burnham. New Haven: Yale 
University Press, 1946. 287 pp. 


$3.75. 

Especially helpful in these times when 
the unprecedented enrolments brought 
about by the GI Bill of Rights have 
made the problems of college-entrance 
standards even more complicated. Main 
section headings are “Background of 
Educational Measurements,” ‘“The Meas- 
urement of Educational Performance 
and Basic Statistical Principles,” “Dif- 
ferential Aptitude and General Intel- 
ligence Tests,” “Achievement Testing,” 
“A Sample Aptitude Battery,” ‘Unitary 
Traits and Primary Abilities,” and 
“Test Construction and the Measure- 
ment of ‘Idiosyncrasies.’ 


Educating America’s Children, Fay 
Adams. New York: The Ronald 


Press Co., 1946. 484 pp. $3.75. 

Educating America’s Children should 
help supervisors, administrators, and 
parents as well as teachers concerned 
with elementary-school curriculums and 
methods. The author has suggested tech- 
niques and materials which will actually 
achieve education for democracy by fos- 
tering democratic living in the class- 
room. Section I deals with the objectives 
of education and the readiness of the 
teacher to teach; section II considers 
general guide lines for the teacher; sec- 
tion III is a discussion of adjustment to 
the social and natural environment; sec- 
tion IV deals with the skills as aids to 
living and learning. Section V, “Life's 
Overtones,” discusses music and rhythm; 
selfexpression, enjoyment, and creative- 
ness through art; and dramatic play. 
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A Well-Informed Faculty Is a Good Faculty 


To Superintendents: 


The up-to-date material in THE EDUCATION DicgsT can be 
made available to each of your school units at reduced cost. THE 
Dicest will bring to your faculty members in concise, easily read 
form the best of the periodical literature in education. Each is- 
sue contains a carefully selected group of articles which have 
been chosen because of their significance and timeliness. This 
material can help your faculty with a minimum expenditure of 
their time and thus promote the constant progress of your school 
system. 

Your school budget for professional libraries will go farther 
if you take advantage of our special group subscription rate. The 
subscription rate is reduced from $3 to $2.50 if you order 5 to 10 
subscriptions to be sent to the same address; further reduction to 
$2 7s made if 10 or more subscriptions are directed to the same ad- 


dress. 


Superintendents of many city and county school systems 
throughout the nation are making full use of this money-saving 
plan to send copies to each member of the board of education and 


to each school unit. 


Send in your order today to: 
Circulation Department 


THE EDUCATION DIGEST 


330 South State Street Ann Arbor, Michigan 
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Take Off the Rubber Bands 


In the Public and Education 


W E have got to take the rub- 
ber bands off our wallets and do 
something handsome for our teach- 
ers,” concludes Life magazine in a 
recent editorial. Evidence of the 
correctness of this conclusion is 
pouring in. Teacher shortage is uni- 
versal, but the trouble boils down 
to individual cases. 

“Last week a young man came 
into my office to see about teaching 
aeronautical engineering,” E. L. 
Bowsher, superintendent of schools 
in Toledo, Ohio, is quoted in the 
Toledo Blade, August 29. “We 
could pay him only $1600. The 
young man, who had a civil service 
job, was upped one classification 
when his superiors learned he 
might leave, and now will get 
$3500 a year. Naturally he was not 
interested in teaching, although he 
would have been ideal for the job.” 

The acute teacher shortage of the 
war years is stretching on into the 
postwar period. The needed supply 
of new teachers is being cut off -be- 
cause capable young people are not 
preparing to teach. Primary reason 
is the wage differential as com- 
pared with salaries in other fields. 
In White County, Tennessee, the 
average teacher earned $936 last 
year. A profession one-half of 
whose nyimber receives less than 
$2000 no longer can attract or 
hold capable people. 


Such intolerable conditions have 
resulted in the following: (1) the 
shortage of qualified teachers is 
universal; (2) more and more un- 
qualified emergency teachers are 
being hired in a desperate attempt 
to keep school open at all; (3) 
many schools and classes are closed 
because teachers cannot be ob- 
tained; (4) many classes are over- 
crowded or too large for effective 
instruction. 

Pious statements, half-hearted 
efforts, and promises lightly en- 
tered into must be replaced by 
vigorous action. What America will 
pay tomorrow for neglecting its 
human resources will be tenfold the 
cost of loosening the rubber bands 
on the community, state, and na- 
tional wallet—zow! 

Such action, if we have the fore- 
sight to take it, will: 

1, Give today’s teachers a living 
salary. 

2. Show our young people who 
are planning their life work that 
we think enough of the education 
of our children to make teaching 
a worthwhile profession. 

3. Insure better teaching for 
30,000,000 American children and 
young people. 

4, Provide the knowledge and 
skills upon which the United States 
must depend for its security, both 
domestic and international. 
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